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remembering that the object of it all was 
to win men to Christ. After a short 
prayer the company separated, a few re- 
maining bebind to suggest names that had 
been omitted from the list, and to ex- 
press sympathy in the work. 

Three months later over half of those 
whose names were thus read were mem- 
bers of the church, and others followed 
soon after. The only special services 
held were led by the pastor, with the 


assistance of his own people, but the 


personal work of each upon the hearts of 
those whom each had selected from the 
whole number to be his own especial care 


led the wandering ones naturally and 
quietly into the fold of Christ. 


come in as they would. Yor the last five 
nights the preaching was in this vast 
building, where the personality of the 
speaker was almost lost to half the audi- 
ence. Yet the results were good. A new 
company appeared. There was no loss of 
solemnity in the uncouth sort of a place. 
Hundreds doubtless came under the power 
of the truth, and found in the Alhambra 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. 
On the last Sunday night over two thou- 
sand persons waited for the opening of 
the doors. The crowds surged in and 
around everything, until not less than 
thirty-five hundred were seated or stand- 
ing in silence to hear the message. It 
seemed to one on the stage like the day 


the technical school which they will estab- | 
lish, and for other work contemplated 
by the testator, the block at the corner of 
Van Buren and Morgan streets, West 
Side, know as the Deacon Hoard home- 
stead. It is central to the people of the 
West Side for whose benefit the bequest 
was made. There will be libraries, read- 
ing rooms, industrial schools, and even- 
ing schools especially, in which branches 
are to be taught in which instruction is 
not given in the publié schools. There 
will also be free lectures on subjects con- 
nected with art, science and natural phi- 
losophy. The education will be strictly 
practical though of a high grade. Room 
will be provided for a thousand pupils at 


it is fathered largely by men outside the! 
churches, only five of the fifteen members 


members. These gentlemen hold them- 
selves responsible for the expenses over 
and above the amount of the weekly col- 
lection. With Park Street Church, Tre- 
mont Temple and the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, all within a stone’s 
throw of Music Hall, that section of the 
city would seem to be pretty well equipped 
already with institutions of the gospel; 
but if one more center of preaching can 
induce those hitherto unreached to hear 
the message of Christ, there need be no 
hesitation in wishing it success, Morn- 
ing services, a Bible class and a week- 





SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


J é : | Not only industrially and commercially | 
of the executive committee being church | put Congregationally also is Springfield, this | 


| despite the admixture of worldliness from which 
it has always suffered. There was never better 
preaching or more heartfelt prayers, There is 
no peculiar way whereby more of the Spirit’s 


Southern city, becoming the key of the! power can be obtained, except through a reali- 


Southwest. 


| 7,000, but has now reached 22,000, and has 
a@ Republican mayor, E. D. Page, who is 
an active member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, of which Rev. E. C. Evans 
is the pastor; and here, where twenty-two 
years ago was organizad with only nine 
members the first church of a denomination 
of which the natives were so utterly igno- 
rant that they were wont to speak of it 
as the ‘‘ Congressional’’ church, we have 
today five Congregational churches, with 
an aggregate membership of over 500, be- 
sides Drury College, with a property worth 


In 1880 its popalation was but | zation of what Christ’s redemption means, and 


a straightforward devotion to the work of preach- 
ing the gospel over and over again and to feel 
that Christ has a deeper interest than the 
preacher in the salvation of His people, 


tw 


NOTES FROM THE OAPITAL. 


‘‘Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends.’”’ The new year has arrived bring- 
ing with it to the national capital the usual 
complement of social reunions and festivi- 
ties, and witnessing the return hither of the 
usual number of pilgrims, including your 
whilom correspondent, unable longer to re- 


| $200,000, an endowment of nearly $100,000, 
The sudden death of Hon. E. I. Thomas| and an enrollment of not far from 400 stu- 
of the Harvard Church, Brookline, makes | dents, to say nothing of the twenty other 
fitting an allusion to a work which was dear | Congregational churches which have sprung 
to his heart, and which is an important | ® meanwhile in the live towns and cities 
part of the general work of Christianizing | covered by the Springfield Association. 


sist the powerful magnetism by which this 
most beautiful and most inspiring of Ameri- 
can cities lures back to her side all those who 
have strayed away, and, as the phrase goes, 
spoils them for living anywhere else. 

The new year did not beam very gra- 
ciously on the holiday-makers here, it is 


once. After the site is paid for and the; night meeting are to be instituted. 
buildings are erected, And $50,000 have 
been put into books, there will be about 
$800,000 left as working Capital. | 

A good deal has been said about the 
Harkins Polytechnic **5 School. It is 


of judgment when they stood up together. 
Throughout the three weeks the preach- 
ing of Mr. Mills was of the highest char- 
acter. Perhaps it was as remarkable for 
what it did not touch as for what it did 
touch. People generally called it ‘‘ simple ’”’ 


Some are near to us in point of locality, 
~ _:« | $ome are near in sympathy, some in busi- 
ness association, some by ties of relation- 
3|ship; but every Christian can probably 
think of some one or more that would 


Bntered at Boston as ‘zcond-class mail matter. 
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effort. 
Brother Simons,”’ are the ones for whom 
we ought to have special care—a care 
amounting to responsibility. 
, | be @ great help to usif we can get others 
>| to join usin a systematic effort to reach all 


naturally fall to him if all the unbelieving 
ones in the circle of his acquaintances 
were divided up among the Christians to 
be made objects of special prayer aft 
These near ones, their ‘‘own 


But it will 


the unconverted—if not all in our circle 


*\ of acquaintances, at least all that have in 


any way put themselves in sympathetic 


i|relations to that branch of the Church 
>| with which we are connected. 





*| BEV. B. FAY MILLS IN SYRAOUSE. 


BY REV. EDWARD N. PACKARD. 


When Mr. Mills quietly took his seat 


3|on the platform of Plymouth Church, on 
‘Ithe evening of the 19th of November, 


the preliminary work had been going 
on for months previous, and the house 
was well filled at the opening service, 
but not packed as it soon became when 


2|the quality and charm and power of 
7 the services were better understood. Some 
thirty-five churches joined more or less 


heartily, and all became warmly inter- 


,|ested as conversions began to be re- 
9|ported back from the central meetings. 


On the first day when cards were signed 


; it appeared that thirty-seven churches 
;| were represented by the signers, and forty- 
‘| six pastors ultimately had cards sent them 


by the judicious minister to whom the 
whole care of assorting the cards and 


looking up undesignated names was given. 


Here, in this union of effort, without 


7) any further results, was a great gain for 
the religion of Christ in Syracuse. 
or ten denominations were usually rep- 


Eight 


and ‘‘plain.’’ Mr. Mills’s manner con- 
tributed to the formation of this judg- 
ment, for he is a quiet speaker. He does 
not jump upon the platform as if catching 
an imaginary base-ball. He does not 
stride across the stage, nor yet wallow. 
You will not see him leap from the plat- 
form and dart through the congregation, 
like a fireman rescuing a child from the 
flames. He does not go barefoot nor 
wear a cassock, but dresses carefully like 
a gentleman. People admired his sim- 
plicity, and failed perhaps to see the im- 
mense power lodged in the man. His 
utterance is perfect, gestures few but 
effective. It is the simplicity of wide 
experience and deep thinking and the 
steadying influence of the Holy Spirit. 
He isa man of God. His sermons were 
really on a very high plane of oratory, but 
it is the oratory that leaves every one 
thinking that he could do it himself. 
Doctrines were made facts and presented 
alive. The appeal to the sinner was not 
confused, but came straight and simple: 
Will you do God's will? 
given time to bring out and train their 
own weapons of dispute, but were at once 
surprised into considering the question: 
Is your heart right with God? ‘Will you 
forsake your sins? “It is right to. be a 
Christian’? was a frequent argument. 
There was much iron in the blood of 
his preaching. Paying debts, cleanness, 
truthfulness, were constantly held up as 
primal duties. About two thousand have 
expressed a desire to lead the new life, and 
the churches are entering on an extensive 
harvest. 





AT THE WEST. 


There is quite a discussion in Omaha as 


People were nota 


not an institution abou. Which many peo- 
ple have any definite knowledge. Someé 
time ago the Tribune @xposed its meth- 
ods, and to this exposure Mr. Harkins 
ascribes his present misfortune. His teach- 
ers have nearly all left him because he 
would not, or could not, pay them their 
salaries. They have started a rival school 
where they propose t& instruct all the 
pupils, free of charge, who have paid their 
tuition to Mr. Harkins, Mr. Harkins has 
had something to do with the bestowing 
of degrees, as he claims after a suitable 
examination, but hardly to the satisfaction 
of those who are trying to raise the grade 
of scholarship in our Western institutions 
of learning. 

According to the Tribune the amount 
of Chicago’s trade last year was $1,380,- 
000,000, a gain of $205,000,000 over that 
of 1889, The amount of manufactured 
products, and the trade in them, reached 
the sum of $538,000,000. No wonder that 
Chicago is material and worldly in her 
standards. Itisannounced that Maxwell, 
our second largest bookseller, has disposed 
of his stock, and the good will of his busi- 
ness, to A. C. McClurg & Co., whose 
already immense establishment will thus 
become one of the largest book stores in 
the United States. The annual trade of 
this great house has often run up into the 
noillions. 

Mr. Stanley is now with us. He gavea 
lecture last night at the Auditorium, which 
was crowded from pit to dome, and is to 
give another tonight. He has also had 
several receptions, at which he and his 
wife may be said to have divided the hon- 
ors. General regret is felt over the In- 
dian war, but it would not be right 
for Eastern friends to infer from the 


the city which our churches are called upon | 
toshoulder. A few yearsago Mr. Thomas 

became interested in the Italians whe were 

laboring in large numbers on the West 

End Railway near his Brookline residence. 

Hoe gave them several Thanksgiving din- 

ners, and was led on to investigate their | 
quarters at the North End in this city. | 
Struck by their degradation and their 
utter ignorance of the Christian religion, 

he persistently agitated the starting of a 
special mission to them. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society made a grant of $2,000, 

and with what aid could be secured from 
other sources the enterprise has been car- 

ried on for nearly a year, with headquar- 

ters in a hall on Hanover Street. Rev. 
Mr. May, an Englishman born in Naples, 
and his capable wife have had charge of 
the work, and gospel services have been 
effectively supplemented by sewing, read- 
ing and industrial classes, and by other 
attractive features. 

In spite of set-backs arising from the op- 
position of Roman Catholic priests, much 
good has already been done, and the mis- 
sion could easily attain greater prosperity 
were the men and the means to push it at 
hand. Noless than ten men and several 
women have come out from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and are attending the 
mission. According to the census of 1885, 
there were 3,640 Italians in Boston who 
were born in Italy, or whose parents were 
born there. Emigration and natural in- 
crease have probably more than doubled 
the distinctively Italian population in this 
city. Little effective effort was ever made 
in their behalf until Mr. Thomas initiated 
this enterprise. It ought not now to be 
allowed to decline for want of that per- 
sonal superintendence and backing which 


Drury College is doing a noble work in a 
section of the country where a college of 
the New England type is greatly needed. 
The woods of Southern Missouri are fall of 


true. 


Not to put too fine m point on 
it, January the first, 1891, was the mean- 
est New Year’s Day the capital has ever 


school. 
college president. 


the endowment of t 
$200,000! 


colleges—such as they are—many of them 
hardly up to the grade of a respectable high 
President Ingalls makes a model 
Scholarly without being 
pedantic, approachable without being un- 
dignified, he is universally popular, in the 
college, in the city and in the State. To- 
gether with his able and faithful coadjutors 
on the faculty, he is now happy i: the as- 
surance of Missouri’s wiping off Drury’s 
debt of $44,000 by next Commeicement. 
Would that some friend of education, rich 
in faith as well as in money, might see what 
a fine investment it vould be to increase 
sollege at once to 


The culminating @ ont in the develop- 


experienced. We have this on the di- 
rect and unimpeachable authority of the 
oldest inhabitant. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent’s reception and the other official recep- 
tions were brilliant affairs, and were highly 
enjoyed, especially by the receiving parties, 
who did not have to face the storm; but 
there was much less private and miscella- 
neous calling than usual, even among the 
case-hardened army and navy sets. Jupi- 
ter Pluvius for once proved too much for 
Neptune, Mars and Venus. 

The brief holiday breathing spell is now 
over, and on Monday the sessicen of Con- 
gress will begin in earnest. And yet it puz- 
zles even the veterans to forecast the prob- 
able course of events. Everybody knows 
that the session, until iow, has been a dis- 


ment of Congregationalism in this region 
took place last evening, Dec. 22, when the 
Congregational Club of Springfield, Mo., 
was organized. Fifty-four ladies and gen- 
tlemen celebrated Forefathers’ Day in or- 
thodox fashion by sitting down to the en- 
joyment of a sumptuous dinner, and then 
listening to carefully prepared papers, as 
mentioned in the Congregationalist last 
week. Everybody felt that it was good to 
be there, and that the very auspicious or- 
ganization of the Club was the augury of 
the beginning of a new era in the history 


of Congregationalism in the Southwest. 
OZARK. 





EDUOATORS OF OOLORED YOUTH. 


appointment. 


clouds. 


It was universally expected 
that it would be a session of extraordinary 
interest and excitement, but last month was 
as dull politically as Decembers asually 
are, and as only Decembers can be. Both 
sides have been fighting on the defensive, 
and thus far it has been a battle in the 
The forces have exploded much 
gunpowder, but the casualties have been 
few. 
The real work of the week, and of the 
year, will begin Monday evening, when the 
Republicans of the Senate will hold a cau- 
cus to determine and initiate their line of 
operations, that is, provided a quorum is 
present, which ap pears now somewhat doubt- 


colored youth. 


This Association was organized in Washing- 
ton, March 27, 1890, as the result of a conference 
of educators of colored youth called by the col- 
lege alumni of Howard University. The object 
of the Association is to secure harmony of ac- 
tion and advance the educational interests of 
The annual meeting was held 
in Atlanta last week. Timely, vital and vastly 


ful. The moralas well asthe practical effect 
of an absence of a quorum at this juncture 
would be injurious, and the leaders are ex- 
erting themselves energetically to collect 
the stragglers, most of whom are Western 
senators busily engaged in repairing their 
fences. 
ceived a leave of absence, has been sum- 


Senator Ingalls, who recently re~ 


TWO FLAKES. 
a Most|tone of the secular press that the|Mr. Thomas so cheerfully gave. Surely | important subjects were discussed. One very) | a pao by telegraph, and similar mee- 


pe tat Niele BN field Ning sheen tas 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Like a beautiful silence 
Falleth the snow, 

With its hush, hush, 

Feathery husb, : 
Dreaming its way down below, 


” Feverish rush, 
With its heavenly overfiow, 
And our noisy eagerness, 
To and fro. 


Like a beautiful worship 
Falleth the snow, 

With its white, white, 
Reverent white, 

Chanting in stillness and slow 
Whispers of light, light, 
Soft-falling light, 

Feathered away into snow— 
Words of a holy service, 
Angels know. 


BROTHER SIMON. 


BY he &. M. VITTUM, CEDAR BAPIDS, I0. 

A few years. ago a young man found 
himself on his fourth year as pastor of an 
old-fashioned country church in New 
England. The conditions were such as 
may be duplicated in scores of other 
towns. For forty years the church had 
gained‘i steadily Lin numbers, while the 
population of the town had been at a 
standstill, and, in fact, while the Protes- 
tant population had actually decreased. 
His predecessor in the pastorate had been 
very successful in leading men to Christ, 
and he hadjbeen abundantly blessed in 
the same work.{| One year of his pastor- 
ate had been somewhat unfruitful in this 
direction, but the other two years had 
each seen a: good ingathering. 

As the time approached for the Week of 
Prayer, the young pastor saw many signs 
of a special_desire to lead men to Christ 
on the part ofthe Christians comprising 
hischurch, This spirit he tried to quicken 
as much as possible during the Week of 
Prayer, and laid plans for extra meetings 
in the weeks ;to follow. He also had 
word quietlyf{passed around that all who 
were willing to engage in personal reli- 
gious work should meet on the following 
Sabbath after the morning service. About 
seventy-five} gathered at the appointed 
time, ready, as ,their ‘presence implied, 
to do something}definite for the Master. 
The pastor] had‘ prepared a list of all the 
persons of mature age that could be called 
members fof} the congregation, and yet 
were not members of the church. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘I am going to read 
this list, name} by name, and I will ask 
some of you to take,one or more of these 
friends ofjoursjas a special care. When 
you take one whose name is read it means 
three things: first, that you will pray for 
that person by name three times a day 
for the inext two months; second, that 
you will speak to,him on the subject of 
personal religion’ as soon as convenient; 
third, that you will ask;two others to do 
the samejthing. Who will take ——?” 
And he read the first name. 

After a moment of waiting some one 
volunteered. The pastor made a note, 
and then asked for,'another to take the 
same name. Having received a response 
he passed to the second name, and so on 
through ja list numbering upwards of 
sixty. He then added a few words in re- 
gard to the work.; He acknowledged that 
it was ia bold step, and one that might 
provoke considerable criticism; but he 
begged those;who held aloof and did not 
assist in it not to criticise or find fault, 
but to keep their own counsel, and allow 
others to do for the Master what they 
were unwilling to undertake. 

The pastor also suggested that no one 
feel himself bound by his promise, but 
that each should feel free to omit the 
work, so far as any promise to man was 
concerned, but he urged each to so act 
that God ,would approve of the deed—to 
use reason‘and sanctified common sense, 





resented upon the platform at the meet- 
ings. A Lutheran minister was present, 
and urged his people to come. While the 
Episcopalians as churches were not in- 
volved, their people came and received 
benefit. One Episcopalian lady, who had 
never dreamed of speaking at a meeting, 


- found herself on her feet in a large 


congregation testifying to the mercies 
of the Lord. A singular fact was the 
freedom with which Catholics came and 
signed cards expressive of a wish to lead 
the Christian life. Many servant girls 
were active in inviting others and attend- 
ing themselves. A colored Catholic woman 
brought her grandchild to the committee 
of one of our churches and urged her 
acceptanc>. Among the converts admitted 
to one of the churches is a Catholic young 
woman. It was a noticeable fact, show- 
ing the wide area of the meetings, that 
some of the smaller and more distant 
churches seemed most active and most 
benefited. Some pastors arranged rail- 
road excursions for their people from near 
towns. In fact, where a pastor was him- 
self alive and interested, there was not 
much trouble about getting his church 
into the stream. There was no pre-emi- 
nence given to any denomination or any 
minister. Probably there were not ten 
minutes occupied in all, during the three 
weeks, by any one man but the evangelists. 
The advertising of the work was done 
upon a most generous scale, some $400 
being used in printer’s ink. In a busy 
city of 90,000 souls it was necessary to 
keep attention drawn to the meetings in 
every legitimate way. Bill boards, cards 
in horse cars, dodgers, tickets for special 
meetings, a good place in the columns of 
the daily press, which reported faithfully 
the more striking features of the services, 
all helped fasten the public attention. 
Thousands of calls had been made upon 
families before the coming of Mr. Mills, 
and this brought a double blessing. 

The first sign of the marked presence 
of the Holy Spirit was seen on the fifth 
day of the meetings, Sunday, Nov. 23. 
On the night before the Sunday school 
teachers, superintendents and pastors had 
met to plan for using the sessions of the 
Sunday schools on the next day for per- 
sonal appeals. Two services were ar- 
ranged, at 10.30 and 3 30, for young peo- 
ple only, in different quarters of the city, 
and were thronged by most interested 
congregations. The sessions of the schools 
were scenes never to be forgotten. Hun- 
dreds gave themselves to Christ. Whole 
classes came out definitely as Christians, 
It seemed in some schools as if every un- 
converted scholar showed some evidence 
of a desire to lead the Christian life. On 
the same evening a meeting for men was 
held in Plymouth Church, attended by 
1,400, and a large number rose for prayers. 
It was a high day for the churches. 
There were other points of great interest 
and spiritual power reached, as, for in- 
stance, in a mothers’ meeting, a men’s 
meeting, the children’s meetings, under 
Mr. Greenwood’s delightful handling, 
and, of course, the farewell meetings. It 
must be said here that Mr. Greenwood is 
an admirable helper in his solos and lead- 
ing of the people. Many came to hear the 
music who would not have been drawn by 
the voice of the preacher. His remarks 
and prayers always were timely and help- 
ful. Sometimes in the hush of the closing 
prayer, in which Mr. Mills always leads, 
a verse would be softly suvg before the 
heads of the people were raised, and the 
prayer would go on in the tide of song. 

It began to be a practical question, after 
ten days, what to do with the crowds. 
The utmost capacity of Plymouth Church 
was tested, and twelve to fourteen hun- 
dred would press into all its space. There 
was, at a half mile away, a skating rink, 
renamed the Alhambra, capable of hold- 
ing over three thousand people. It was 





decided to go there, and let the crowd 


to the wisdom of lay preaching. 
affirm its usefulness and its indispensable- 
ness, if we are to hold our own in the 
Christian work of the century, if we are 
to occupy the fields open to us. And yet 
there may be a question as to how far 
this principle is to be applied. Probably 
the practical solution of the difficulty, 
when laymen have received the proper en- 
couragement and practice in our churches, 
will be in the accomplishment of the work 
which demands doing. When the fields 
are all cultivated, when all pulpits have 
ministerially educated men in them, this 
particular kind of lay service will come 
toanend. That is not likely to be before 
the millennium. In two of the four 
chapels in Omaha where Sunday schools 
are held, preaching services are called for. 
One of these chapels is supplied by the 
only unoccupied minister of our denom- 
ination in the city. For the other chapel 
no minister can be found. Nor can the 
Home Missionary Society furnish one. It 
lacks the means were these men to be had. 
Evidently what is needed for three of 
these four chapels is a man who can sup- 
port himself and give a good sensible 
half-hour address to a company of sin- 
ning people who want to learn the way 
to heaven. And such men our churches 
have in considerable numbers. They have 
not been drawn out. They have not been 
encouraged tocome out. We have formed 
no training classes for those who might be 
inclined to take up such work as is found 
in Omaha and in scores of our cities, and 
in rural districts also. We honor our his- 
tory, not by remaining fixed in the grooves 
the fathers have worn, but in making new 
ones for ourselves, by adapting our meth- 
ods to the place and the times. It is the 
business of Congregationalists to preach 
the gospel wherever people wish to hear 
it from their lips, and, if there are too few 
ministers to meet the demand, we ought 
to send out our competent and often mag- 
nificently educated laymen to meet it. It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Doubly blessed is that church which sends 
out a dozen of its members every Lord’s 
Day to preach the gospel to the poor. It 
gives and, because it gives, it receives also. 
An illustration of the way the principle 
of employing the talent at command works 
may be found in the experience of the 
Olivet Church, Kansas City. About a 
year ago Robert Layfield, the newsboy 
evangelist, was secured as a supply tilla 
regular pastor could be obtained. Mean- 
while he continued to sell his papers, 
morning and evening, at the great Central 
Station, spending the middle of the day 
in the study of the Scriptures and in 
preparation for his Sunday duties. The 
result is that the people of this church 
have been fed on the Word. The church 
has grown, souls have been converted, 
and the church has now invited Mr. Lay- 
field to continue as supply for an indefinite 
period. Here is a man called of God, 
fitted for a field which he did not seek, 
yet entering it when called to it, and thus 
becoming, ere any are really conscious of 
it, fitted for permanent service as a minis- 
ter of Christ. Is it any disadvantage to the 
young man that he has been able to earn 
his living, as Paul earned his, while preach- 
ing? Would it not give power toa good 
many ministers if there were some way 
by which they could be less dependent on 
a church or a society for their support? 
Sunday afternoon a unique and appro- 
priate service was held at the Auditorium 
in Chicago, under the auspices of the Bar 
Association, in memory of the twenty 
lawyers belonging to it who had died 
during the year. The oration was by 
Luther Lafflia Mills, and was worthy the 
occasion. Such distinguished men as 
Judges Drummond, Knickerbocker and 
Jameson were among the departed. 
The trustees of the Lewis bequest, 
which now amounts to more than a mil- 





lion dollars, have purchased as a site for 


Christian people of the West are not as 
heartily in favor of General Morgan’s 
policy as ever. On the contrary, they see 
in this outbreak proof, if there were any 
needed, of the wisdom of that policy and 


tions as will enable the commissioner to 
open all the schools which are called for, 
and at the same time settle the Indians in 
homes of their own, and put them under 
competent and trustworthy overseers. The 
root of all our difficulties with the Indians 
is in the injustice with which they have 
been treated. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if the wise policy of the present ad- 
ministration were, for any reason, given 
up or even modified. 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

Church services on New Year’s Eve 
seem to be growing in favor, and the 
size of the congregations last week 
Wednesday evening indicates a readiness 
on the part of many people to spend the 
last hours of the year in public worsbip 
and the renewal of covenant vows. The 
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several of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches beginning their services at eight 
and continuing with a relay of leaders 
until midnight. The Unitarian church 
of which Dr. Hale is pastor observes 
during the evening the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The communion is also 
celebrated at King’s Chapel, where the 
surroundings and the suggestions of the 
past lend singular impressiveness to the 
rite. Our Congregational churches have 
not yet adopted to any extent the custom 
ef New Year’s services, but many Con- 
gregationalists make it a point to attend 
the gathering at Trinity Church where, 
more than in any other Episcopalian 
church in the city, members of all Evan- 
gelical denominations, as well as persons 
unconnected with any, feel at home. 

The beautiful interior of *Trinity, 
thronged with perhaps 1,800 persons, pre- 
sented a notable appearance as midnight 
drew on. Young people constituted the 
bulk of the congregation, and many of 
them had come from scenes of merry- 
making, but, as the solemn service pro- 
ceeded, they grew serious and reverent, as 
they felt the influences arising from the 
holy place itself, from the words of the 
white-robed clergy, and from the passing 
of the year. The minutes preceding and 
following twelve o’clock were spent in 
silent prayer, and as the great clock pealed 
out the advent of 1891 a hush settled 
upon the vast audience, and many sincere 
prayers of penitence and consecration as- 
eended to God. In his brief remarks Dr. 
#rooks spoke of four great truths which 
the flight of time ought to make us real- 
ize—the sacredness of life, the delightful- 
ness of duty, the awfulness of sin, and 
the nearness of God. 

Some stir has been made by the estab- 
lishment of people’s services on Sunday 
evening at Music Hall under the direction 
of Dr. Emory B. Haynes, who has just 
closed a six years’ pastorate over the 
widely known Baptist church which wor- 
ships at Tremont Temple. The circum- 
stances attending the close of his work 
there were of an unfortunate character, 
but the new movement is not in the inter- 
est of a split. It represents Dr. Haynes’s 
large personal following, and seems to be 
an honest attempt to bring under Chris- 
tian influences persons who are not fre- 
quenters of the sanctuary. ‘early 2,500 
persons were present the drst Sunday 
evening. Dr. Haynes is a pleasing and 
eloquent preacher, and an elaborate musi- 
cal programme is offered. The effect, no 
doubt, will be for a time to deplete the 
Tremont Temple audience, but it remains 
to be seen whether a permanent constita- 
ency can be secured for the new enter- 
prise. This movement is unique in that 
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character of these watch meetings varies— | 


among our citizens who are blessed with 
wealth and some degree of leisure there 
ought to be one man, or perhaps several 
men, who will take up Mr. Thomas’s un- 
finished work and carry it on to greater 
success. That would be the grandest 
monument he would desire. It isa criti- 
cal time with the mission, and hundreds 
in the Italian colony await the xesult with 
anxiety. They gathered about the bier 
of their loved friend, and with tears they 
ask for the continuance of this work. Dr. 
A. S. Twombly and Deacon George S. 
Saunders of Cambridge, upon whom, as 
associated with Mr. Thomas on the com- 
mittee, the responsibility now falls, hope 
to increase speedily the number of sym- 
pathizers with this good cause. 

Large congregations greeted Mr. Moody 
last Sunday morning and evening at the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, where 
he preached with the fervor and power 
characteristic of him. He can be heard 
there every Sunday this montb, but for 
the present he will confine his week-day 
efforts to Somerville. wa 


DR. PENTEOOST AND INDIA. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





Editor Congregationalist: Perhaps the 
readers of the Congregationalist will not 
be uninterested to know that after a safe 
and prosperous voyage we have arrived in 
India and have begun our work; also that 
God has been gracious and vouchsafed a 
warm and hearty welcome from all the 
missionaries and from many people who 
are not specially or even at all interested 
in missionary work. I have been preach- 
ing daily for more than a week to a large 
number of English-speaking native Ben- 
gali gentlemen, at which services there 
have been marked tokens of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. A daily morning 
prayer meeting held at 7.45 A.M. is at- 
tended by a company that taxes the capa- 
city of the room. Pressing invitations are 
pouring in from all parts of India for our 
party to come over and help. The Euro- 
pean residents in Calcutta are also inter- 
ested, and a cordial letter, signed by many 
of the leading citizens, asking for a series 
of meetings for themselves, has been re- 
ceived, and the Opera House has been 
taken for the meetings which will begin 
next week. The outlook for India is most 
hopeful. The older missionaries all over 
the land are full of expectation. Impor- 
tant conversions are occurring at all the 
stations, and there is a general feeling of 
expectancy on the part of all Christians 
who are in the work. It seems to me that 
now is the time to strengthen every sta- 
tion and multiply them. The mission field 
is sadly undermanned. 

I venture to ask that you will earnestly 
beseech all Christians in America to make 
fervent prayers for an outpouring of the 
Spirit on all India, and especially in con- 
nection with our own evangelistic mission. 
What is most needed now (and unless it 
is given the work of God must drag on 
wearily) is a mighty outpouring of the 
Spirit. The dry bones are moving, but the 
** great army ”’ will not arise until the Spirit 
be poured out, and that chiefest blessing 
comes only when God’s people are crying 
out to Him. If the Week of Prayer might 
be extended to another week, and the 
whole week be spent in searching the Scrip. 
tures for promises and pleading them for 
the heathen world, another great revival 
might reasonably be expected like that of 
57-60, which, beginning in the heathen 
world, would overflow over our own land. 
Will you ask your pastors throughout Amer- 
ica to preach special sermons and our peo- 
ple to make special prayer for India? Let 
our men of wealth double their subscrip- 
tions to the various missionary boards, and 
let an hundred of our very best young men, 
thoroughly furnished and filled with the 
Spirit, offer themselves. It is absolutely of 
no good to send second-class men to India. 
‘‘ Pray, brethren, pray; the dead are wak- 
ing.’”’ Do not believe the report of the un- 
believing spies. ‘‘God is able to give us 
the land.”’ 

Calcutta, Nov. 3. 





hopeful feature in the education of the negro 
race comes immediately to the front. Educated 
colored men occupied a leading position in this 
convention as officers of the Association, and in 
the addresses made and papers read. Those who 
heard Rev. J. C. Price, D. D., of Salisbury, N.C., 
heard an address which for conquering elo- 
quunce and the forcefal preroutation of facts 
is rarely equaled on any platform. It was 
a grand vindiéation of negro intelligence and 
manhood. 

Prof. Kelly Miller read a paper answering 
the question, Why Discourage the Higher Edu- 
cation of Colored Youth? He is a young pro- 
fessor and recent graduate of Howard Univer- 
sity, and reflects great honor on his alma mater. 
For choice and beautiful language, apt and force- 
ful expression and convincing logic, his paper 
was worthy of the appreciative attention of the 
most cultured audience that could be gathered 
for an educational meeting any where in America, 
He declared that colored men ask only to be held 
to the same standards that others impose upon 
themselves, and thatthe question of the equal- 
ity of the races is not a fair one for discussion. 
The importance of the work of the convention 
may be indicated by the topics discussed: Edu- 
cation in Rural Districts, Relative Mortality of 
the Colored Race, Hygiene, Industrial Training, 
Better Teaching in the Elementary Grades, A 
Scientific Course in the College Curriculum, 
Compulsory Education, What can the Negro 
Do? What the Ministry is Doing to Elevate the 
Freedmen. A résumé was given of the educa- 
tional work of the different denominations 
mainly by the secretaries of their educational 
societies. The reports of the colored Methodist 
churches were especially interesting as indi- 
eating the gratifying extent to which the col- 
ored people are taking hold of the work of their 
own education. No paper of the convention, 
however, was received with such spontaneous 
enthusiasm and applause as the report by Dr. 
Beard of the work of the American Missionary 
Association. It was the eloquence of facts. 
The proceedings of the Association will consti- 
tute a large volume, which will soon be pub- 
lished and widely circulated. 


There are some discouraging, as not a few en- 
couraging, facts relating to the education of 
colored youth. Among the former are: igno- 
rance and superstition; a totally inadequate 
system of education, one-third of the colored 
children not being in school at all; the action of 
the Roman Catholics, who are training priests to 
enter the South; the frequent grave departures 
from morality on the part of ministers. Among 
the encouragements are these: the colored peo- 
ple paying taxes on $200,000,000; large sums 
given for education, as the Slater and Hand 
funds; the large number of normal schools and 
institutions of higher learning, all of which are 
thronged with students; the noble specimens of 
negro manhood and womanhood which these in- 
stitutions have produced; the Southern churches 
taking hold to help; the advance in the charac- 
ter and quality of preaching, and glorious re- 
vivals in the churches. 

The Association adopted an address to the 
American people, and memorialized Congress in 
favor of 1 aid to education. TAYLOR. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The attendance at the first ministerial gather- 
ing of the year, and the character of the ser- 
vices, augured well for the interest and profit 
of these weekly assemblages for the coming 
months. Despite the storm the room was full, 
and the atmosphere of earnest desire and pur- 
pose could not fail to make its impression upon 
all present. 

The first fifteen minutes were spent in prayer, 
Rev. C. P. Mills leading the service. Then Dr. 
McKenzie spoke in his uplifting and thrilling 


to the Holy Spirit. He dwelt first upon the 
saving power of the cross of Christ and the 
fidelity and patience of the Saviour. We are 
living in the days of the Holy Spirit, and he be- 


of the Spirit’s working upon the hearts of men, 


reliance upon architecture or music or methods 
is to part with the chief source of our power. 
Few men realize how great a thing it is to be a 
Christian minister, a greatness not conferred by 
the laying on of hands, but by virtue of the na- 


dened by the tremendous responsibility, for 1 
when a man has done his best he has reached the 
limit of his accountability. Yet the nature of 
the ministerial calling demands single-minded 





divergent interests. 





better Christians in the church than today, 


Indians. 


corner, 


crease of rations. 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
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sages have been sent to Senators Jones, 
Farwell and other absentees. The chief 
difficulty for the Republicans, however, 
will consist, not in the lack of a quorum 
but in maintaining a united front against 
their Democratic opponents... Fiye Repub- 
lican senators have Paap hata ‘ 
the election bill, and three or four others. 
would gladly vote to lay it aside im favor 
of some measure of silver legislation. As 
to the pending closure resolution there is 
a similar difference of opinion among the 
Republican senators, and the general un- 
derstanding now is that it will not be 
pressed until every other expedient has 
been tried in vain. The first thing in 
order, therefore, according to the present 
plan, is a resort to the old tiring-out process, 
and the country will be invited to sit up 
nights and bear weary witness to the long- 
winded capabilities of Senators Morgan, 
Call and George. 
Whatever effect this policy may have on 
the fortunes of the election bill, it certainly 
cannot assist the cause of silver or other 
financial legislation, as it will tend toward 
delay, and delay is dangerous with the 
fourth of March only eight weeks off. In 
fact there is barely time enough left 
for the ordinary and necessary routine 
work of the session. The ground has hardly 
been broken for the appropriation bills; 
and then there are the bankruptcy bill, and 
the copyright bill, and the reapportionment 
bill, and the subsidy bill in the shipping 
interest, and the lard and pure food bills, 
and the labor bills, and the silver bills, and 
the movement for an extension of the bonded 
period, and a dozen other important meas- 
ures, all clamoring for action, and all 
clogged by this election bill blockade in the 
Senate. 
The Indian situation causes considerable 
anxiety in army and executive circles. From 
a military point of view the troops held the 
advantage, as General Miles has now at his 
disposal about 10,000 soldiers, or nearly half 
of the entire army, and has surrounded the 
hostiles on a comparatively small patch of 
the Bad Lands where the conditions of Hfe 
and of warfare are very unfavorable to the 
On the other hand must be reck- 
oned the terrible fighting abilities of the 
Sioux, their intimate acquaintance with the 
locality, their recently acquired and abnor- 
mal enthusiasm anent the new ‘‘ Messiah,” 
and the desperation of men driven into a 
The ultimate result{is not hard to 
predict, but it will not be one in which 
conscientious and honorable citizens can 
take much pride, whatever may be their 
viewssconcerning the Indian question in 
the abstract. The Sioux may be savages, 
even irreclaimable savages, as many declare 
them to be, but the fact remains,that the 
United States Government has broken its 
promises to them, and that the present 
trouble is the direct and logica! outcome of 
this breach of faith. Some years ago the 
Government, through General Crook and 
others, made a bargain with thej Sioux for 
some of their lands in exchange for an in- 
The lands were surren- 
dered, and then Congress refused to make 
an appropriation for the promised additiona! 
rations; and the Sioux have been out of 
way of the work of the ministry in its relation temper ever since. Would civilized Amer- 
icans have behaved any more amiably under 
similar provocation? And is it any less 
wrong to cheat an Indian than to cheat a 
lieved that we are to witness wonderful tokens | White man? 
Another source of considerable anxiety to 
Theoretically we believe in the Holy Spirit, but|the administration is the pending Behring 
not always in such a way as to secure a restful-| Seg dispute with Great Britain and Canada. 
ness and quietness of mind. To place the chief | pp, correspondence on the subject has not 
yet been made public, although it was ex- 
pected in the Senate weeks ago. From all 
that can be learned it would seem that the 
cause of the delay is the dissatisfaction of 
ture of the ministerial calling, whereby a man| the administration with the position which 
stands between the cross of Christ and the|this country now holds in reference to the 
world redeemed by Christ. So the weight of the| geal fishery negotiations, and the President 
world’s redemption rests down upon the minis- naturally desires that that position should 
ter’s shoulders, Yet he is not to be overbur-)}, materially improved before public proc- 
amation is made of the facts in the case. 
Meanwhile the question is debated with 
earnestness in many quarters whether Sec- 
devotion to it to the exclusion of other and| retary Blaine’s zeal has not outrun his dis- 
cretion in refusing arbitration on the mare 


In the speaker’s opinion there were never, ¢lausum contention. 
E. 
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wrongs they had flocked to the Nationalist | factor. I cannot see that the vote means 


THE INTERNATIONAL OONGREGA-|before he will occupy one of the most] be of one heart, and move onward in per- | THE TEAOHER. 
TIONAL OOUNOIL AGAIN. prominent positions in the metropolis. _| fect harmony. banner, with no pause for any study of | condemnation of prohibition. All the! 11 pays for’a teacher to be strong in 
st ete: Aad ac dnkemoen 6d 2 ee Selo Whe ot ©. FT. history or of the principles of economic! Republican State ticket was elected for| self-control. It pays for a teacher to have 


en coer ot tai spake Stead, late editor of the ‘Pall Mall Ga- laws. In time he believed all the wiser| the Srst time in two years. The head of the|a well-modulated voice pitched on a musi- 

aE © wd on . 6 in os pi zette,”” and now editor of the ‘ Review of NE PE dN ones would become recruits of the eco-| tie et a some eleven thousand more _ ees ,There should be much music in 
Congregational Council suggested sub-) 2 views,” is another young man who has ren : ; nomic army, and it was, in any case, an|VOte® than Governor Boies received last) * er sl igi A harsh, rasping voice 
jects which might properly come before eand J de hi k in Enelish C It is in this fashion that the chief of enormous gain to have s whole nation at Yoar: The Congressional vote shows a|is indicative of an unsympathetic mind 
that body. I desire at this time to pre- oe a eee re Washington dailies heads its report of the | In the present|#"4 blunted sensibilities. It pays for a 
sent some of the benefits which are sure gregetional circles. Afters singularly suc- first session of the American Economic 
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A Twenty-Second Talk. 
IL.UM” baking powders are 

i\ cheap and dear—cheap, be- 
cause they are made for about 
four cents a pound and sold for 
about twenty ; dear, because they 
do less than half as much asa 
strictly pure cream of tartar 


school were but a kindergarten. rude, gruff teacher commands little re- 
. dependent and Nonconformist’’ in Lon-|. : : : a 
rae fe getty egret Mea in this brightest and loveliest of Amer the whole was an exponent of the spirit | several instances. Oae candidate who has|tasks. The dictatorial, autocratic teacher 
’ ; . 
ondary, but they are none the less vital try. Mr. Stead’s work as an editor has urgent compulsion. It pays for a teacher 
powder, and doubly’ dear, for 


school in political economy, even if the Congress there are ten Republicans and one teacher to be polite and courteous. A 
| Democrat from Iowa. In the next Con- t : . Apa : 
Council cannot fail to be of wide and signed and become the editor of the * In- of which was fixed for the holiday season | ,,. : ; ca... 
dling, well deserving mention here, and| Republicans. The result was a surprise in|to request his pupils to perform their 
ne don, a paper which will occupy the same : s ; 
een wee Oe TOOT can cities. That for this occasion she| 14 purpose of the Association. It is cer-| been a school teacher and also a postal clerk | is forever called upon to exercise his au 
: Congregationalist occupies in this coun- ‘ se I 
will consider may properly be called sec-| “0"7"°9@onan ° _ es ne icicles — be accomplished is before them, and “The|Work and was unsuccessful. He then re-|frmed only under his eye and on his 
ond tnguitant. ave made no difference to either the) thinkers’ Convention” for 1890 will) marked that he would go home and run for) +5", friendly with his class. The self- 
“ brilliant suceess. He is a rare scholar, 


|wholly different result. 
to follow the mectings. The approaching cessful pastorate in Leicester he has re- Association, the fourth annual meeting Each problem of the day had its han- | press there will be six Democrats and five| warfare with thew, ‘lt tiie tae a: tenebie 
colonies. The results which this paper ee ae present herself in a mantle of) | 3:1 that larger work even than that yet| made several applications for educational | thority, and schoolroom tasks are per- 
just begun, but already shows signs Of| 1 nomic, the Historical, or the Geologi- bear fruit riper and richer than any pre-|Cogtess. He had no private means with | contained, reserved teacher fails to touch 


Its effect upon the pre-eminent question 


an especial favorite of Principal Fairbairn, 


cal Associations, all of which have fixed 
upon the same time and place for their 


vious year has given, the plan for 1891 


which to carry on a campaign, and the cen- 
tral committee would not furnish him 


his pupils in their tenderest spot, their 
affections, and consequently fails to prop- 


their continued use injures the 


of religious thought among Congregation- ‘ ‘ 
ey ee See a ey fands. He traveled on foot from school-|erly develop and ennoble them. It pays} jealth. There is no alum, no 


alists in Great Britain will be positive 
and potent. It is impossible for us to 
understand how closely the state and 
church are there connected, and in what 
uncomfortable positions our English breth- 


I have reserved for the last in this liet a 


man who, more rapidly than any other in 
the last decade, has come to the front in 
English Congregationalism—Rev. Robert 


a ee eee Seaton She eens oF F, Horton, pastor of Lyndhurst Road 


the Establishment are state officers, while 


Chapel at Hampstead, London. 


Mr. Hor- 


Nonconformists are without recognition. ton is one of the most brilliant, spiritual 


The battle for disestablishment has been 
long and acrimonious. Progress has 


and consecrated men in Great Britain. 
He had an exceptional career at Oxford. 


been gained step by step, and at this time 
Though a Nonconformist, he was presi- 
there is more hope of success than before Seek of the Ucies Society, a aon ah 


during the present century. This subject is great favorite of Vice-Chancellor Jowett. 


It makes ecclesias- 
This Council 


constantly in the air. 
tical life largely political. 


Seven years ago he was nominated by 
Dr. Jowett as a theological examiner at 


= csi vig er 2eRegp er the university. Of course he was de- 
we le “ey a “th. ll feated, for the Church sent out its sum- 
as bigh a type of men, both spiritually mons all over the country for the rejection 


and intellectually, as a state church. The of such an unheard-of nomination. 


The 


fact will be brought clearly to the atten- Relies deen anhen at dn tens en On 


tion of the English people that churches 


election would have been, for it was not 


If there were no 


are able to care for themselves, that the ? 
state is more efficient without an ecclesi- |°” the ground of his fitness for the posi- 


astical annex, and that the process of 
seH-support develops the highest, strong- 
est and finest character. 
other reason for this Council than the in- 
fluence which it will exert in the cause of 


tion, but because of his religious convic- 
tions. Mr, Horton is a fellow of New 
College, Oxford, an author who has 
already distinguished himself in historical 
and critical limes, a preacher of unusual 
ability and magnetism, a man heart and 


ane ha aged at: gnes Gakenminass 208 annual comparing of notes and summary 
spirituality. 


of accomplished work. The members of 
the first and last mentioned Associations 
are many of them college professors and 
teachers who must use their holiday or 
fail to appear, but in spite of the gravity 
of the proceedings the holiday spirit 
came uppermost, and Merry Christmas 
mingled itself with tariff and _ inter- 
state commission discussions, and light- 
ened up every session. 

The secretary’s report was a matter of 
profound interest to every member, and 
justified the serenity that emanated from 
Professor Ely’s countenance as he read. 
Beginning on the 9th of September, 1885, 
as a protest against the lack of interest in 
vital social problems displayed by the 
elder society from which it diverged, the 
Association has from the first hour drawn 
into it the men whose names are most 
closely identified with the scientific study 
of these problems. 

Two purposes controlled the new organ- 
ization, both closely connected. First, 
the scientific study of social and economic 
problems, and, second, the diffusion of 
knowledge regarding them. To secure 


prosperity, of wiser methods, and of a 
constant and always deeper growth, in 
the conviction that ethics and economics 
can in no wise be dissociated, but are in- 
separable associates one of the other. 





OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOOIETIES 
AND OHUROE AOOESSIONS, 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL, PLYMOUTH. 


If the statistics from Christian En- 
deavor Societies aré worth inserting in 
our Year-Béok they are worth studying, 
and among other significant features we 
may expect some ligitt upon the relation 
between this movement and the additions 
to our churches. It-bas been established 
beyond question that our accessions by 
confession have largely increased since 
the Endeavor Society became influential. 
There is now opportunity to inquire 
whether the average church with a So- 
ciety is better off in this respect than the 
average church without such an instru- 
mentality. At first thought it might 
seem superfluous to collate figures on this 
point, for there is a widespread impres- 


house to school-house discussing the issues 
of the day. He was elected by a majority 
j of two thousand; two years ago his oppo- 
nent was elected by two thousand majority. 
Many churches held fellowship meetings 
in the fall and followed them with special 
revival efforts. We hear of rich spirit- 
ual harvests in several churches. Only a 
few of the stronger churches of the State 
|are vacant. Too many of the weaker 
;churches suffer from frequent change of 
| pastors. As a rule these weaker fields are 
|manned by a faithful, earnest, consecrated 
| body of men. 
| Farmers rejoice in the good prices that 
their farm products bring this winter. Corn 
and oats each bring about forty-five cents 
a@ bushel now. A year ago the price was 
not half that amount. Potatoes sell at a 
dollar a bushel. A year ago they sold at 
twenty cents. A few years ago a bushel of 
corn, a bushel of oats, a bushel of potatoes, 
@ pound of butter and a dozen eggs each 
| sold at the same price in one town of Iowa. 
| WwW. W. G. 
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| THE OOUNTRY OHUROH. 


The November number of the Andover 


sion, frequently amounting to a convic-| Review contained an article by Rev. A. E. 


for a teacher to be neat and well dressed. 
There is nothing more revolting to a 
schoolroom than an unkempt, untidy, 
carelessly clothed teacher. The example 
he sets is pernicious, and oftentimes 
lasting. 

It pays for a teacher to be a man of 
irreproachable habits. A teacher whose 
clothes are reeking with the odor of stale 
tobacco smoke, whose breath is poisonous 
from the noxious weed, is unfit for his 
position. If he hives his life openly before 
his pupils, he is assuredly setting a bad 
example; if he hides them and lives them 
in secret, he is a sneak. It pays for a 
teacher to be thoroughly interested in his 
work, and devote some time outside of 
his school hours to consideration and 
preparation for his duties. The indiffer- 
ent @eacher, who niggardly gives the hours 
he is in the schoolroom, and hastens from 
it when the closing hour arrives, is an 
uaworthy occupant of a teacher’s posi- 
tion, and deserves what he generaily re- 
ceives—failure. It pays for a teacher to 
be manly, straightforward, honorable, hon- 
est, symoathetic, painstaking, devoted, 
self-sacrificing, resolute, dignified, earnest, 
hopeful, ambitious, tender, long-suffering, 
Christ-like.—American Teacher. 





ALL VIRTUE OHRISTIAN. 


ammonia, no adulteration of any 
kind, in Cieveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., New York. 








6-BUTTON DRESSED KID... 

The best in Mt, finish, sewing, and clasti- 
ba that can be produced. 

oroughly reliable and fally warranted. 

Price for colors, $1.50. Biack, $1.75. 
Inclose stawp with order, for return 
postage. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUGHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 
CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street. Boston 


A PHYSICIAN living ivland desires to purchase 

the established practice of a reg- 
ular physician living on the coast, not further norfa 
than Boston. Address as to location, population, com- 
petition, property, terms, etc.,to Joppa, care this office 
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disestablishment, it would be well worth 
the trouble and expense it will cost. 
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English liferals are. One of the most grown under his ministry. 


He holds fre- 


eminent English clergymen said to mé, | jyent evangelistic services, has announced 
six years ago, from a somewhat intimate/hig faith in the movement of General 
acquaintance with American life and in- Booth, is in great demand for special ad- 
stitutions, that our churches were thirty| grosses and sermons, and is president of 
years behind those in Great Britain.| the guild of Young People’s Societies in 
Such a remark repeated on this side England. Among the growing men on 
would be misunderstood. There would|the other side none is attracting more 
be those who would say, “‘Such progress| sonstant attention than Mr. Horton, and 
is not desirable, it is a movement back-|that not because of any tendency to ad- 
ward, it will lead to skepticism, to infidel-| yortise himself, but simply because of his 
ity—it will cut the nerve of Christian work ability as a thinker, his power as a 


and destroy our missions.’’ 


But a gath-| preacher, and his consecration asa worker. 


ering in which the ablest men from this] T; wil) be a great thing for our American 
side are in daily communication with such | ministers to be able to form the acquain- 
leaders as Dale and Fairbairn, Guinness| tance and enter into fellowship with such 
Rogers and Edward White, Henry Allon! men as the growing generation of English 


and Joshua Harrison, all of whom are Congregational ministers. 


They are a 


broad in their theology, most of whom | noble band, and doing a noble work. 


are elderly men, several of whom have 
been pastors of one church for more than b 
forty years, all of whom are nobly Evan- 


Another result of this convocation will 
@ that we from this side will have a truer 


conception of the gospel as a power for 
gelical, who have occupied the highest siiiathom tn thin Wie. 


More than we in 


positions and are constant and tireless 
this country realize, the English churches 
Sappnins ee ngpites Chetetientig, can-| brought face to face with the fact that 


not fail to teach our more provincial 
thinkers that the religion of Christ is a 
spirit more than a creed, and that the 
presperity of the kingdom of God does 
not rest upon the success of any one 
school of thought or method of work. 


they must work, not only for the future 
life, but for that which now is. 
poverty and vice in their great centers 
of population we have little conception. 
Overcrowding has produced conditions 
which may some time be realized here, 


Of the 


The splendid history of English Non-|py which at present do not exist. An 
conformity is almost unknown on this/pour’s drive in London, Liverpool or 


side of the water. 


We have to meet few| Manchester will show that there are hun- 


Contact with that 


of the difficulties which are faced every | dreds of thousands of human beings whose 
day by our brethren beyond the sea. 
They are made to feel that they are with- 
out position; are given little social recog- 
nition; are in a minority; have few of the 
advantages which we have; and yet, in 
the face of such disadvantages, they have 
accomplished results which are among 
the most beneficent and enduring in the 
history of the Church. When our leaders 
come into close relations with such broad 
and consecrated men as Dale, Allon, Har- 
rison—and I was about to say Hannay, 
but, alas! he is gone, too soon—we shall 
not have repeated the acrimonious dissen- 
sions of the last few years. There isa 
broadening which does not imply that the 
currents are less deep. 
larger and more cosmopolitan life must 
have a beneficent effect upon Congrega- 
tionalism in the United States. 


environment must be changed before they 
can appreciate the appeals of the gospel. 
Consequently almost all English ministers 
devote themselves largely to questions of 
sociology. They are leaders in plans for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
poor, and are interested in the building of 
model tenement houses as much as in the 
building of churches. The acknowledged 
chief in this line of work is unquestion- 
ably Andrew Mearns, secretary of the 
London Congregational Union, author of 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, a man 
who has already anticipated on a smaller 
scale almost:all that General Booth pro- 
poses in his Darkest England. The work 
of Andrew Mearns and his society is 
worthy of careful study by all interested 
in social questions. Nowhere in the 
world is there a clearer example of how 


his Council will help us on this side|the gospel can be preached, the poor up- 
to know better the rising generation of| lifted, and evil conditions improved, than 


Congregationalists in Great Britain. 


Phe} in the different departments of the work 


names of the men who are swiftly coming | of which Mr. Mearns is the head. 


to the front in England and Scotland are 


hardly everheard here. We know neither|.1+ from ours. 


Methods of preaching there are differ- 
All the great cities have 


them nor their work. Americans in Eng-|pands of street preachers who on the 
land go to hear Parker and Spurgeon, | corners proclaim the message to those 
Farrar and Holland, MacLaren of Man-| who will enter neither church nor cathe- 
chester and Dale of Birmingham, but do| gra), The churches, moreover, are more 
not know that there is already at the/ .jahorately organized. We work for the 


front a company of younger men Of| neathen in India or China, or for the mis- 


most splendid promise. Meny names/sionary on the frontier; they for the hea- 


might be mentioned, but I will speak of | thon at their own doors. 


but five. 


The appeal of 


East London and South London never 


Dr. Mackennal of Manchester many al-| ceases, and itis as imperative as that from 


ready know. 


Of him there is most de-| wacedonia. Many of the English minis- 


lightful remembrance because of his re-|t.1, made their churches centers for 


cent visit to the United States. But his} « 


work is little understood, and the geniality| ack laborers. 


poor relief’? during the strike of the 
We play around the out- 


and culture of the man and his large and| .i4e of social questions, and examine them 
spiritaal sympathy not at all appreciated. | theoretically; they study them as subjects 
The crowd goes to Manchester to hear/ which must be considered, in many cases, 
MacLaren, not knowing that in the suburb | pofore the gospel can be proclaimed. 


of Bowdon is a man every whit as re- 


Similar conditions are growing in this 


markable as a preacher, greater 88 &/ountry, Parts of New York, Jerse 
i , y 
thinker, and whose influence on English City and Chicago are quite as densely 


thought is sure to be quite as lasting. 


populated as London or Liverpool. Be- 


In Glasgow there is John Hunter, whose | fore very long we shall have to meet the 


theological position is very like what Dr.| same terrible facts. 


It will be an ines- 


Bushneil’s: was in this country, 4 man/timable blessing for our ministers, who 
who accomplishes the great feat of hold-| spend more time in the study of theology 
ing the professors and students of the/and in the preparation of sermons than 
university, and at the same time touching | most Eoglish ministers, to be brought into 
and interesting the lower classes of the/close contact with those who bear upon 
northern metropolis. John Hunter is a/their hearts so constantly the burden of 
man of the greatest intellectual power|the sin and suffering of the great cities 
combined with a fineness, and almost mys-| that they absolutely have no time for the 
tical earnestness, which is making itself| discussion of questions not essential to 
more and more felt in religious circles. spiritual life. 


Large classes are afraid of him, but all 


These are among the results which can- 


recognize that he is a man of God, won-| not fail to be realized by the first In- 
derfully gifted in expounding the truth of|ternational Council of Congregational 


God. 


Churches. 


The means of intercommuni- 


In the heart of England is Charles A. | cation are rapidly making the nations one. 
Berry, in the very midst of the Black] All that concerns Great Britain concerns 
Country, at Wolverhampton—a man who| America, and all that concerns America 
refused the call to succeed Mr. Beecher,|concerns the mother country. This fra- 
and who has refused to goto Westminster | ternal intercourse must inevitably bring 


Chapel in London. 


He is about forty | blessing to the churches on both sides of 


years of age, a magnetic speaker, broad|the water, and in addition to all the be- 
in his sympathies, a leader in the cause of | neficent results which will come to them 
disestablishment, and a pastor who has|there will be a deepening of that ever to 
won his way deep into the hearts of his| be desired feeling that in the winning of 


people. 


The English churches have noth-| the world for Christ not only the English 


ing too good for Charles A. Berry, and it}and American churches, but the British 
is only a question of his own willingness'and American states, must see eye to eye, 





hundred, the names representing workers 
in every field, often opponents in matters 
of theory, but all apparently ready to for- 
swear differences when concerted action to 
a needed end becomes necessary. 
Watching the course of things from the 
beginning, it has been to the writer a 
source of profoundest interest to see the 
gradual assertion of the ethical idea as 
the ruling principle. Looking about the 
hall today and taking the most repre- 
sentative members, from the president, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, down through 
the list of distinguished men on the pro- 
gramme as officers or speakers, every 
shade of belief is represented. Simon 
Patten, long and dark and kindly, the 
champion of protection, as befits a son of 
Pennsylvania, and a corps of like mind 
about him, is balanced by another group, 
as ardent, of free traders, and amiable 
squabbles go on whenever opportunity 
arises. Most have written books. Many 
of them are authorities, and all are stu- 
dents, with the student’s quiet weighing 
and measuring of facts and impartial 
judgment of values. Every college has 
at least one representative, and the gain 
of this general comparing of notes is 
something hardly to be estimated. 

One source of interest has arisen in the 
establishment of prizes offered by the 
Association. These have provoked dis- 
cussion, and stimulated economic studies 
in colleges and universities as well as out- 
side college walls. Five prizes have thus 
far been offered, two of which have 
already been awarded—the first of $150 
for an essay by Mr. Richard Lang of Bal- 
timore on The Evils of Unrestricted Im- 
migration, and the second of $100 for the 
best essay on Child Labor. This prize 
provoked wide competition, and was at 
last equally divided hetween Miss Clare 
de Grufenried of the Department of Labor 
at Washington, and Mr. W. F. Willoughby 
of that city. The sums offered were, how- 
ever, regarded as too small to secure the 
best results, and the amount has now 
been made $500—a first prize of $300 and 
a second of $200 for the suggested sub- 
jects. Women Wage Earners is the third 
title, and twenty-nine essays have been 
handed in, a decision on which is to be 
rendered early in January. The Hous- 
ing of the Poor in Great Cities is the 
topic for 1891. 

As a still further motive to extended 
study in special fields the Association 
now proposes to award fellowships to the 
graduates of American colleges, which 
will allow study either at home or abroad, 
and it is confidently expected that a fund 
for this, for publications and for general 
endowment, will be secured. 

For the first time in the five years’ work 
of the Association, women have taken 
part in the proceedings, and Miss Kies of 
Holyoke College, and Prof. Katherine 
Coman of Wellesley, the latter fresh from 
a year of study abroad, have read papers, 
both of a high order of merit. At the 
close of Miss Kies’s paper, read at the open- 
ing meeting on Friday, Dec. 27, came the 
report from the committee on economic 
theory, which has been at work for two 
years, and whose report it is decided will 
effect a great reduction in the number of 
definitions used in connection with eco- 
nomic service. 

Such consummation will end wrangling 
over opposing definitions of the same 
terms, and clear away much fog and mist 
born of past misconceptions. 

It is no part of this article to give de- 
tailed report of proceedings, since space 
alone would render it impossible. It is 
rather to show what depth of interest has 
been roused, and what quality of work has 
been accomplished. As General Walker, 
self-possessed and debonair, gave his open- 
ing address on the first evening, there 
was for all a sense of profound satisfac- 
tion in the earnestness, the good fellow- 
ship, and the high quality of the work 
offered, both in annual meeting and in 
the bi-monthly monographs sent out by 
the Association. 

Mr. Walker’s address was a rapid survey 
of the most important economic develop- 
ments in the United States during the 
two years since the Association last met 
in Philadelphia, and he touched sympa- 
thetically, yet judicially, on certain phases 
of pseudo-socialism now current under 
the name of Nationalism. He regarded 
its extraordinary growth as due to the fact 
that the masses of the people among the 
more fortunate, alike with the less fortu- 
nate, classes had come at last to appreci- 





ate the supreme importance of industrial 
relations, Stirred by the presentation of 


If it be a fact that the vigorous, growing 
churches are usually equipped with this 
organization for the young, it clearly 
proves that our wisest workers consider 
the Society an addition to a church’s 
strength. But the exact figures from all 
over the nation give us conclusive data 
too valuable to be overlooked. It would 
be unjust to test any individual Society 
solely by the new members which the 
parent church receives, but the broad out- 
look may fairly be relied upon to confirm 
or correct our impressions as to the like- 
lihood of additions on confession in 
churches that are utilizing this agency. 
What are the facts? 

For the year 1889 our 4,689 churches 
report 29,286 additions on confession, be- 
ing an average of 6 to a church; 2,197 
churches reporting Societies received 19,- 
418 of these accessions, the 2,492 churches 
without Societies receiving the remaining 
9,868. That is, the 46 per cent. of 
churches having Societies reported 66 per 
cent. of the addition,or, to put it another 
way, each church ‘with a Society, the 
country over, received on an average 8 
(almost 9), and the other churches 4, each 
on confession. New England’s 1,518 
churches averaged 5 accessions each— 
churches with Societies (980) averaging 
6, and the others (538), 2 accessions. 
Pursuing the same method with the Mid- 
dle States (from New York to the Missis- 
sippi River), the Southern States (south 
of the Ohio) and the remaining Western 
States and Territories, and tabulating the 
results, we have the following: 


New England oad 

Middle States ood 10 
Southern States.... ..cececcecseeseeeveed li 
Western States ....ccccrcccscccces coos 6 10 


The first column gives the average ad- 
ditions to each church, the second and 
third the ratio between additions in the 
churches with and without Societies, and 
it will be noticed that while the accessions 
outside New England are on a larger 
scale yet a similar proportion holds. 
These averages are not extended to frac- 
tional exactness, and a few States and 
Territories having no Congregational 
churches with Societies are not included, 
because manifestly no comparisons are 
possible in such cases. 

These figures cover less than one-fifth 
the entire number of Endeavor Societies 
in the various denominations reported 
last spring, but there is no reason to ques- 
tion the application of their suggestions 
to the other bodies of Evangelical Chris- 
tians, among whom four-fifths of the 
movement must now be sought. There 
is no desire on the part of any one to glo- 
rify the Society unduly as the chief instru- 
ment in thus increasing the number of 
our Lord’s confessors, but it is well to 
know how fully these figures, for the first 
time accessible, testify to the usefulness 
of the Y. P. S. C. E in our churches, 
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FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


Though young in years Iowa has a respec- 
table list of men and women who have 
achieved something in the field of letters. 
She has not had time to collect great libra- 
ries. Iowa College has made a good be- 
ginning. The State University has a fair 
library. The State Library is strong in 
certain lines. In law it is second in the 
United States. The Masonic Library at 
Cedar Rapids occupies an attractive and 
substantial building, and contains many 
rare books. The librarian, Prof. T. 8. Par- 
vin, has begun to make a collection of the 
works of Iowa authors, and has already 
some three hundred names on his list. In 
this he includes those who have been resi- 
dents of Iowa, though they may have won 
their fame elsewhere. Mark Twain is in 
the number. Professor Parvin is an old 
newspaper man, and nearly half a century 
ago Samuel Clemens was his office boy. 
It will be proper to state in this con- 
nection that two of our hard-working 
pastors have each given a volume to the 
public recently that is attracting attention. 
Rev. A. W. Archibald of Davenport has 
published The Bible Verified. Rev. E. M. 
Vittum of Cedar Rapids has published 
Faith on the Frontier. Prof. A. 8. Hardy 
of Dartmouth, who has won distinction 
in higher mathematics and also in the 
field of fiction, was formerly a teacher in 
Iowa College. Prof. M. B. Anderson of 
the State University has opened to English 
readers the treasures of Hugo’s Shake- 
speare in a translation that has called forth 
warm commendations from many critics. 

The political situation awakens much dis- 
cussion. It is intimately connected with 
the subject of temperance, and the result of 
the late election has been interpreted in 
many different ways. Some think that it 
was an uprising against prohibition, and 





without doubt prohibition was an important 
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thoroughly trained minister for each church. 
It. proposed that convenient centers be 
chosen, and that three or four of the sur- 
rounding churches unite to form one church, 
with a pastor, and assistants who might be 
both men and women. Occasional meetings 
for all would be held in the central build- 
ing, the pastor would preach occasionally at 
each point and have supervision of the 
whole, the enterprise being conducted in 
much the same way as a city church which 
is organized with a pastor and several de- 
partments and helpers. The Review for 
January contains an editorial on the sub- 
ject commending the plan, and closing by 
stating the difficulties in the way of its suc- 
cess. It says: 


What are the objections to the scheme? 
So far as we can see there are but two. 
In some localities there would be a physi- 
cal difficulty. The churches might be too 
scattered to allow of a working organiza- 
tion, or some natural barrier might inter- 
vene between them. But in the grzat 
majority of cases the sole difficulty would 
lie in the disposition of the churches. 
The natural or the unnatural spirit of in- 
dependence, local pride, the conserva- 
tism of method, the inertia of declining 
strength, the unwillingness to give up 
name, or traditions, or organization, for 
the gain from the common life—all these 
would be powerful obstacles. But the 
enumeration of them only serves to em- 
phasizs the present necessity. The prob- 
lem of the country church is fast resolving 
itself into this alternative. Either the 
smaller churches must abide in their sepa- 
rate and dependent weakness, accepting a 
lower standard in the pulpit and a re- 
duced vitality in the whole organization, 
|or they must merge themselves through 
| convenient groups into a common organi- 
zation of larger plan and scope, able to 
secure a competent leader and a sufficient 
equipment, and thus lift themselves in 
their new unity to the grade of a city 
church. We believe that this is the only 
choice now before the smaller country 
churches. And it is their choice. Still, 
something may be done to help them in 
their decision. A hearty public senti- 
ment in the churches in favor of greater 
centralization in the local group would do 
much. A courageous experiment in some 
favorable locality would do more. And, 
above all, if some man with the genius 
for organization should arise, who should 
be intrusted with the duty, even in a sin- 
gle State, of leading the churches out into 
this larger way, the end would be ac- 
complished. 


MAKING BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


As we stand upon the threshold of a new 
year, it is well to consider the simple truths 
expressed as follows by Rev. J. R. Miller in 
the Illustrated Christian Weekly: 


The swift years are slipping away. 
Whether the contemplation of this fact 
makes us sad or not depends upon how 
we are living them. The most of us must 
be content to live commonplace lives, 
without attracting the attention of the 
world or winning distinction or fame, 
We must for the most part devote our- 
selves to the duties that spring out of our 
ordinary business, social and domestic re- 
lations. The pressure of life’s necessities 
is so great that we can scarcely ever 
afford to turn aside to do things that lie 
outside of our common calling. What- 
ever service we render to Christ must be 
along the line of these relations, and while 
busied in the imperative duties which 
they every day bring to our hands. 

Yet we greatly mistake if we think that 
there is no opportunity for such lives to 
make their years beautiful and to fill them 
with acceptable Christian service. In these 
ordinary relations of the most common- 

lace life there is abundant room not only 
‘or duty but for heroism. No ministry is 
more pleasing to the Master than that of 
cheerful and hearty faithfulness to lowly 
duty, when there is no pen to write its 
history, and no voice to proclaim its 
praise. To be a good husband, loving, 
tender, unselfish and cherishing, or a good 
wife, thoughtful, helpfal, uncomplaining 
and inspiring, is most acceptable service. 
To live well in oné’s place in the world, 
adorning one’s calling however lowly, do- 
ing one’s most prosaic work diligently and 
honestly, and dwelling in love and un- 
selfishness with all men, is to live grandly. 
One who fights well the battle with his 
own lusts and tempers, in the midst of 
the countless temptations and provoca- 
tions of every-day life, is a Christian hero. 

There is no need for discouragement, 
therefore, as we see the years slipping 
away, 


Like a leaf on the current cast, 
With never a break in their rapid flow. 


We have only to take them as they 
come to us day by day, hour by hour, 
moment by moment, and do with quiet 
faithfulness each duty they present; bear 
with songful heart each burden; fight 
with heroic spirit each battle, and endure 
with unwearying patience and unmurmur- 
ing acquiescence each sorrow and pain. 

There is.one thing, however, to be re- 
membered. Opportunities never come a 
second time, nor do they bide our leisure. 
The years come but once to us and swiftly 
pass away, bearing the ineffaceable rec- 
ords we have put uponthem. If we make 
them beautiful years, we must do it mo- 
ment by moment as they glide before us, 
When the last hours come, it will be too 








late to revise a line we have written. 


shine forth as at least an aspiration 
toward the Christian ideal. It is thus 
that lives such as those of Saul or 
of Samson, though exceedingly faulty, 
if judged by a Christian standard, are 
yet included in the cycle of revelation, 
and find their place among the moral 
phenomena which represent the half-con- 
scious longings of the darker ages toward 
the Redeemer who was to come.—Fre- 
mantle. 


THE HOLLAND MONUMENTS. 


Holland, though a small country, is doubtless 
large enough for two Pilgrim memorials. And 
there are certainly remembrances enough in Pil- 
grim history, and it is to be hoped money enough 
in the pockets of lovers of the Pilgrims,‘to erect 
both. It was no purpose of arecent report made 
to the Connecticut Congregational Club at Hart- 
ford to set the two schemes of a memorial at 
Leyden and a monument at Delfshaven in oppo- 
sition to each other as inherently incompatible. 
On the contrary, it was distinctly admitted that 
the fact of a twelve years’ residence in Holland 
and an embarkation at Delfshaven might be an 
adequate reason for building a monument at 
the starting point of the Speedwell from a land 
from which the Pilgrims were certainly glad to 
get away. The only criticism intended to be 
offered was to the plea or argument by which 
the Delfshaven enterprise was enforced—the 
alleged ‘ hospitality’? experienced by the Pil- 
grims in their residence in Holland—a plea which 
was certainly put in the very forefront of the 
appeals made in behalf of the Delfshaven enter- 
prise. 

If that plea is now abandoned as indefensible, 
and the matter is made to rest on the simple 
basis of the undeniable fact of a Holland exile 
and a Delfshaven embarkation, no one proba- 
bly will be more rejoiced to see a monument 
raised at the Speedwell’s point of departure 
than the members of the Conaecticut Club 
which directed their committee to co-operate 
with the National Council in aid of the Leyden 
memorial. 

Still, as accuracy in current matters is per- 
haps as desirable as in historical events of two 
hundred and seventy years ago, it ought to be 
said that a communication in the Congregation- 
alist of last week, over the honored signature of 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis, referring to a ** private 
correspondence ” in which he and the present 
writer have * been able to see eye to eye,” and 
to “‘ exchange checks ’”’ in aid of the two enter- 
prises, needs certainly to be read (if so unim- 
portant a correspondence be referred to at all) 
in the light of the condition which accompanied 
the offer to duplicate Brother Griffis’s check— 
that the Delfshaven enterprise be put ‘“ dis- 
tinctly and publicly ” on the basis of a different 
plea from that which had attended its advocacy 
in the matters whereunto Dr. Dexter and myself 
had been forced to dissent from it as historically 
indefensible. 

But these matters of assigned reasons aside 
(which are indeed but surplusage and encum- 
berments), I shall as cordially rejoice to see the 
Delfshaven monument erected as the Leyden 
memorial set in place. No remembrances can 
well be too conspicuous or too numerous of the 
noble lives whose stern hard years at Leyden, 
and whose tender parting at Delfshaven, bring 
up to all our thoughts recollections of virtues so 
noble and so tender. Good suecess—on right 
grounds—to both enterprises! 

Gro, LEON WALKER, 





Hartford, Jan. 1. 


TRUTH AND LIFE. 


We make our fortunes, and we call 
them fate.—Disraeli. 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
Sow an act and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.— Anon. 


You will find the mere resolve not to 
be useless, and the honest desire to help 
other people, will, in the quickest and 
delicatest ways, improve yourself.—Rus- 
kin. 

There may be times when silence is 
gold and speech silver; but there are times 
also when silence is death and speech is 
life—the very life of Pentecost.—Maz 
Miller. 

Did you ever feel the joy of winning a 
soul for Christ? I tell you there is no joy 
out of heaven which excels it—the grasp 
of the hand of one who says: ‘‘ By your 
means I was turned from darkness,’’—C, 
H. Spurgeon. 


Each day, each week, each month, each 
year, is a new chance given you by God. 
A new chance, a new leaf, a new life— 
this is the golden, the unspeakable gift 
which each pew day offers to you.— 
Canon Farrar. 


TOPIOS AND READINGS. 
PRAYER MEETING TOPIC, 

Jan. 11-17. SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS, 1 Cor. 
3: 10-15; Eph. 2: 13-22. (See editorial article, 
fourth page.) 

Y.P.S.C.E. Jan, 18-24. Why Is Christ Pre- 
cious to You? Eph. 2: 1-10. (See editorial arti- 
cle, seventh page.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 
Jan. 11, Sunday. Rev. 21. 
Jan, 12, Monday. Ex. 16: 1-18. 
Jan. 13, Tuesduy. Ps. 91. 
Jan. 14, Wednesday. Ps. 23, 27. 








Jan. 15, Thursday. Ex. 14: 13-31. 
Jan. 16, Friday. Acts 12: 1-19. 
Jan. 17, Saturday. Prov. 10. 


The TOPICS and READINGS for the whole r 





may be found in “The Congregationalist’"’ HAND- 
BOOK FOR 1891. Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Take away its restrictions, bring 
it back to its original principle, give 
it its full development, and it will 


The entire round of travel in a Special Train of 
Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Palace 
Cars, inclusive of Pullman Patace Dining 
Our. All the leading cities and places of his orice and 
picturesque interest will be visited, including @ua- 
dalujara and the City ef Mexico (where eizht 
days will be passed). A five days’ Trip from 
Mexico through the tropics. The cutward 
journey will be via Cincinnati, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, San Antonio; and the homeward one via El Paso, 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, and Kansas City. 
Eatire Cost of Trip, - $460 00. 
California Excursions. Jan. 13 and 15; Feb. 
sand #2; March 5 and 10. 

Send for conte circulars, designating whether 
book relating to Mexico or California tours is des 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

ite School St.), Boston, Maas, 





296 Washington St. (opp 


FLORIDA. 
THE ST. JAMES, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Open from December to May. 

Accommodations for 500, 
J. BR. CAMPBELL, Prep. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, — 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Ro- 
man, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal and 
all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot 
air inhalations; massage. Open fireplaces; sun par- 
lor; electric bella; electric lights in all public roome; 
Alderney milk and cream. Open from Oct. 1 to June 
1, with or without treatment. Address 

H. J. CATE, M. D., Lakewood, N. J. 














Religious Notices. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY Society, Room No. 9 Congrega- 
Rev. Josuvua Coit, Secretary. 

Rev. EDWIN B. PALMER, Treasurer. 
Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. 
Annual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. 
Contributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, 
Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Bostou. ngdon 8S. Ward, treasurer; Charles 
Swett, publishing and purchasing agent. Office in 
ty a 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 





tional House. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UnION.—Church and 
Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., Secre- 
tary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer; 59 Bible House, New 
York. Rev. George A. Hood, vongregational House, 
Boston; Rev. C. H. Taintor, Chicago; and Rev. E. 
8. Williams, San Francisco, Field retaries. The 
National Council recommends $400,000 per year. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIBTY.— 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D. D., Secretary; Rev. J. L. 
Maile, College Field Secreta ;_J. M. Gordon, Eaq., 
Treasurer; 10 Congregational House, Boston. Aids 
needy colleges and young men studying for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Institutions recognized and especially 
recommended: Pacific University, W hitman, Yankton, 
Colorado, Doane and Rollins Colleges. No other eol- 
lege or school whatever is authorized to solicit on the 
Society’s indorsement. 

THE New WEsT EpvucATION CoMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary; 
Mr. George Herrick, Assistant Secretary; 15] Was 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, Treas- 
urer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
6 Congregational House. Rev. 8. 8. Mathews, Field 
Secretary. Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 
Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday echool 
missionaries, organizes schools, and aids those that 
are needy by gifts of Sunday school helps, and other 
religious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; 
E. Lawrence Barnard, Treasurer; Congregation: 
House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
Wert among the Indians and Chinese. Churches and 
schools open aiike to all, pective of race, color or 

revious condition. Whosoever will may «ome. Bos- 

n Office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago os, 
151 Washington St.; Cleveland office, 64 Euclid Ave. 
Donations may be sent to either of the above offices, 
S 4 Kin. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New 

ork City. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLAss, Tremont 
Temple, Meionaor, every Saturday at3p.m. Primary 
class in the chapel at 2 P.M., led by Miss Wheelock. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.-~- 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, Room 22 Fisk’s 
Building, 89 State St., Boston. Address applications 
to Rev. Morton Dexter, care of the Con ,reyationalis#t. 


THE Evangelistic Association of New Engiand as- 
sists church committees to secure candidates, and also 
acceptable supplies for their pulpits. Committees 
and ministers are invited to correspond with J. B. 
Gray, Secretary, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SunDAY ScHOOL Union, Philadel- 
— provides a Sunday school and a gospel literature 
‘or the neglected children of our country, plants and 
sustains Sunday schools where the deuomiuations can 
do nothing. per annum ba ag & missionary, 
wh@ will send letters from the field: Contritutions 
may be sent ‘to R. Ashhurst; Treasurer, 1122 Chigstnut 
Street, i Ow or to Rev. G. H. Griffin, Spring- 
field, Mass. J. M. CROWELL, Secretary of Misstons. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society’, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover 81.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel vpen dayandevening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second- 
hand clothing. reading mater (weekly papers and 
monthly magazines), and cash, earnestly solicited. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKEnzig, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GUULD, Treasurer. 

Barna 8. SNOW, Lait ee | Secretary, 
Congregational House, Bostos. 


AMERICAN SEAME\’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and misstonaries; promotes tem- 
perance homes and boarding houses in leading sea- 
ports at home and abroad; provides libraties for out- 
going vessels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Sea- 
man’s Friend, and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Soclety at New York. 

RevuBeEn W. Ropss, President, 
REV. W. C. Stitt, Secretary, 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in the First «*hurch, 
Main Street, Hartford, Ct., on Wedneaday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 14 and 15. Morning sessions at 10. After- 
noon sessions at 2, Wednesday evening session at 
7.30. Addresses are expected from Mrs E. 8 Mead, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College; Mrs. %. E. Kast 
man of Canandaigua, N. Y.; Rev. George L. Walker, 
D.D., of Hartiord; and Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
of Bostun, and a large number of lady mia* onarieg, 
The session on Thursday morning will be specially 
adapted for young ladies. 

Arrangements bave been made for reduced fare 
with the Koston & Albany Railroad to carry those 
attending the meeting for $350 for the round trip 
trom Boston, aud from other stations on the road at 
the same rate; with the New York & New England 
Railroad and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad to furnish half-fare return tickets at the 
eee pron of signed certificates. These ticketa will 





e good going Jan. 12, 13. and returning Jan. 15, 16, 
AbBBiE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 
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Literature. 


THE ART OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Why do we not write long, elaborate let- 
ters in these days like those which our 
grandfathers, and especially our grand- 
mothers, used to write? Certainly we are 
as bright and quick-witted as they were, as 
thoughtful or even serious, as much inter- 
ested in people and current events, as well 
informed and as fluent in speech, and as 
much disposed to try to do ourselves credit 
in all things which we think it worth our 
while to attempt. Why, then, do we so 
seldom write or receive such charming let- 
ters as those which form so much of the 
substance of most of the biographies of 
men and women of the last few generations? 
Posterity, if it condescends to pay us any 
heed—and it hard'y will deny reverent at- 
tention to the memory of many a man or 
woman now living—will find most of our 
letters terse, business-like, even abrupt. 
We use few adjectives. We seldom depart 
from the direct narrative or interrogative. 
Gur age also is one of comparative reticence, 
and even the modern young woman shrinks 
from any such outpouring of her heart upon 
paper to her intimate friend as her grand- 
mother or great-grandmother considered a 
matter of cours’ and an evidence of a lofty 
nature. 

Thousands of letters are written today 
where scores used to be. Oace the writing 
of a letter was something of an event. 
Items of news were saved for it carefully, 
the experiences of six months or a whole 
year were not too rich a store to be ex- 
hausted upon it, pains were taken to include 
in it edifying ideas upon important and 
often solemn themes, and when written it 
was posted only at heavy cost, and was long 
in reaching even a not remote destination. 
Now we dash off a dozen letters a day, and 
write to the same correspondent once or 
twice a week, so that we have less to relate, 
the relation has become a common-place 
trifle, and we receive our replies before our 
letters half a century ago would have left 
town, if indeed the answers do not come by 
telephone. We pay little or no heed to the 
form of our letters. Wesay what we have 
to say and stop. We regard correspondence 
as a business and no longer as an art, as 
something to be endured rather than en- 
joyed. This theory of it has advantages, 
bat it embodies a change which is not 
wholly for the better. There is a charm 
in- most of the older biographies, and in 
some of the modern, which is due to the 
free use of extractc from letters. This im- 
parts a certain flavor to a book which noth- 
ing else can supply and which no successful 
biography can afford to lack. The personal 
element comes out thus more naturally and 
satisfyingly than in any other manner. But 
most collections of modern letters contain 
little which is of special interest. 

Is not the reason the fact that so few per- 
sons appreciate the value of the ability to 
write a really superior letter? Probably not 
one in a hundred among us ever deliberately 
attempts the task. How few young people 
are taught the characteristics of such a 
letter! How many of last year’s college 
graduates of either sex, we should like to 
know, are able today to write a letter which 
—in simplicity, dignity and force, in good 
sense and reasonable knowledge of the 
world, in nobility and geniality of spirit, in 
literary neatness and finish, and in that 
naturalness which, because it reveals some- 
thing of the soul of the writer, is the su- 
preme charm of every admirable letter— 
would be worthy to be printed ten years 
hence? It is bigh time that more heed 
were given to this matter. We will not 
try to reproduce the elaborate, _— essay- 
Kkes 
tors exchanged, but let us no longer content 
ourselves with such hasty, wooden, fragmen- 
tary productions as most modern letters are. 
Literature as a whole suffers when any one 
of its departments is neglected, and more 
general and careful attention to the compo- 
sition of letters would promote an improve- 
ment in the public taste which soon would 
make itself felt widely and helpfully in 
ether departments of intellectual culture. 
The writers of all books for popular use— 
novels, poems, histories, essays, etc.— would 
be forced to face a more critical, even if 
not less kindly, public, and would take the 
more care to write worthily. 

The art of correspondence well deserves 
stady. Next in importance to actual inter- 
views, in which heart speaks to heart 
through the eye, the voice and the ear, 
eome communications held through the in- 
terchange of letters. If the former cause 
the strongest immediate effects, the latter 
eontain the power of renewing their im- 
pressions afresh and forcibly long after in- 
terviews no more can beheld. To neglect 
to learn how to make the most and the best 
use of such a means of enjoyment, culture 
and service is asad mistake, albeit one very 
often made. There is hardly a more note- 
worthy remark of praise in our days than 
She writes an admirable letter,’ and its 
freely conceded significance is due not so 
much to its rarity, although itis not com- 
mon, as to the understood fact that to de- 
serve it is somewhat difficult. This is a 
materialistic age, truly, yet we hope soon 
to see the time when children will be taught 
to write letters properly; when the art of 
eorrespondence, without being magnified 
anduly, shall have been restored to some- 
thing of it ancient dignity; and when a 
more unchecked individuality shall have 
supplanted that monotony of similarity 
which now causes hundreds of letters to be 
hardly distinguishable except by their dates 
and signatures. 


BOOK BREVIEWS. 
DR. STEPHEN H. TYNG. 


This honored name needs no introduction 
te any American Christian. Identified 
with the Episcopal Church, it always was 
known as that of one who recognized Chris- 
tian brotherhood as larger and nobler than 
the tie of any mere d i lism 
Dr. Tyng was one of the three or four, per- 
haps we ought to say the one or two, promi- 
nent representatives of Evangelical piety 
in the Episcopal Church of his day as op- 
posed to the advances of ritualism. For 
example, he believed, as truly and heartily 
asavy Methodist, in revivals, he preached 
and prayed in the hope and with the pur- 
pose of seeing them occur in his successive 
parishes, and they did occur and with great 
power. His own conversion was a very 
unique and striking experience, which im- 
pressed him profoundly, and which caused 
him to cherish positive convictions on the 
subject of conversion very unlike those usu- 
ally held in the Episcopal branch of the 
Church. His long and fruitful ministry 
was a faithful, tender, winning enforcement, 
by voice and life, of the claims of a per- 
sonal Redeemer upon a lost world. His 
theological views were clear and positive, 
and he preached them fearlessly and with 
great results. 

He was a skillful organi zer and executor. 
He built up several important city churches 
in succession, using no uncommon arts but 
winning his way to success by consecrated 
fidelity to duty. People thronged his 
church because he had the simple gospel of 
love and obedience to preach, and that, 
after all, is what they believe. They gave 
money, often in large sums, to sustain the 
ehurch work, because he so interested 
them init that they could not but carry it 
through. He was almost a pioneer in some 
departments of Sunday school development 
and few modern churches have succeeded 
im solving the problem of the relation of the 
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wisely, and, in the main, successfully, as! 
his. He was eminent alsv on religious plat- 
forms, and was an active promoter of ong 


ties of his day. He was an unusually able 


hind him in the way of literary remains 
except some sermons. 
In one particular he gained an undesired | 


lic. His belief in the doctrine of Christian 
brotherhood led him to fellowship willingly 
all other clergymen whom he felt to be 
busy about the Master’s work, and he did 
not hesitate to join with them in union ser- 
vices of worship. This excited the hostility 
of the more exclusive party in the Episco- 
palian body, and with them he became very 
unpopular. This was soon after the close 
of the war. 


church, not in exchange but at the pastor’s 
request. The two Episcopal rectors in the 
town, who claimed spiritual jurisdiction 
within its limits and whose consent he had 
not asked, complained of him for having 


ally convicted and was punished by admo- 
nition from the bishop. Dr. Tyng acted as 
one of his son’s counsel and prepared a 
powerful argument which was printed, and 
afterwards entered a formal protest, which, 
of course, availed nothing, but rendered his 
liberal opinions the more conspicuous. In 
fact, undoubtedly, it was he rather than 
his son against whom the whole hostile 
movement was aimed, but as he was too 
important a man to be directly assailed, the 
attack was made on him indirectly through 
his son. 

A leading lesson of such a work as this is 
the truth of the swift growth of the ritualis- 
tic tendency in the Episcopal branch of 
the Church during the last quarter-century. 
Ministers of the type of Dr. Tyng, few in 
his own time, are much more rarely seen 
today. Practices which then were the ex- 
tremes of the advanced High churches now 
are ordinarily witnessed in the churches of 
only average advancement. But we do 
not hear now in that branch of the Church 
—making all allowance for its many noble 
qualities—many such sermons as his, or wit- 
ness often such a conspicuous harvesting of 
spiritual fruit. This story of his career— 
by his son, Mr. C. R. Tyng—also, and 
in a large degree, is a history of St. 
George’s Church in New York City, the last 
of the churches to which Dr. Tyng minis- 
tered, and the rector of which he was for 
thirty-three years. This church has a noble 
record which is given here with fullness. It 
honored itself in its relations with Dr. Tyng 
as much as it honored him. Its course de- 
serves to be imitated more frequentiy. 
The volume, while perhaps needlessly vo- 
luminous, is of great and special interest. 
Ministers will do well to study it atten- 
tively. Dr. Tyng did not make half the 
noise about what he and his church were 
doing for the children, the poor, etc., 
which some modern pastors make, but he 
left most such men far behind in actual 
achievement. His example and his meth- 
ods merit careful attention and for many 
reasons. [E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. J. G. Schurman’s Winkley Lec- 
tures at Andover, delivered in 1890, make 
@ neat volume entitled Belief in God, its 
Origin, Nature and Basis [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25]. It isa fresh, bold, un- 
conventional book, which to many will 
seem at first to concede more than is just to 
skeptics, but which at last will be found to 
have made many of its concessions only to 
clear the way for vigorous claimsand weighty 
‘arguments. Notall of the lecturer’s positions 
are likely to be indorsed generally, but no 
one will deny his spirit to be reverent, his 
reasoning to be powerful, and his manner 
of presenting his convictions to be well 
suited to interest, and even convince, many 
whom the more customary methods of 
proof have failed to persuade. A promi- 
nent feature of the book is the emphasis 
put upon the point that the relation of God 
and the universe is not happily expressed 
by using terms of causation. God, says 
Professor Schurman, is the immanent 
ground of the universe, and the universe 
is the eternal expression of the divine will. 
He holds that the universe has existed from 
eternity, or, at any rate, that the contrary 
cannot be proved; that God must not be 
thought of as a First Cause outside of the 
universe, bringing it into existence; and 
that nature is simply the externalization of 
spirit. Atsome pointsin his argument he 
seems to us to assume more than is safe. 
The last lecture, in which is briefly worked 
out the development of several great doc- 
trines from the accepted premises, is espe- 
cially interesting. The purpose of suffer- 
ing in the divine economy, the problem of 
sin, conversion, the doctrine of the God- 
man, miracles—these are some of the sub- 
jects touched upon. The author will not 
be indorsed by conservative thinkers upon 
all these points, nor does he expect to be. 
But it is only fair to say that whoever reads 
through his beok attentively and candidly 
will be persuaded that much of some ap- 
par. .t theological radicalness lies rather 
in his modes of expression than in his es- 
ential beliefs. 

Savonarola, the Florentine Martyr [Pa- 
cific Press Publishing Co. 50cents], is from 
the pen of Emma H. Adams, and is a pleas- 
ant, popularly written account of the career 
of the great revivalist and martyr. There 
always isa public for such a book as this, 
dealing, as it does, with events as histori- 
cally fateful as they were romantic, and it 
will do good.—wWe are very confident 
that we have reviewed Modern Miracles 
[Robert Carter & Bros.], by Leila Thomp- 
son, before. All dates are omitted on its 
title page and elsewhere, and the inference 
is natural that the book is just published 
for the first time. It is distinctly dishonest 
to make such an impression. Moreover, 
the title is misleading. The book describes 
notable cases of conversion, for which God 
surely should be praised, but which occur 
every day, and are no more miraculous than 
is the sunrise. The book is the product of 
religious sentimentalism rather than of 
spiritual good sense, in spite of some fine 
qualities, but, if read with discretion, it will 
encourage those who are trying to win to 
Christ the apparently unpersuadable. 

THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

They are out promptly and they makea fiue 
appearance. In the North American [$5 00] 
Gen. N. A. Miles, U. 8. A., discusses The 
Fature of the Indian Question, but devotes 
himself rather to its past and has little to 
say in the line of suggestion. The chief 
point is that dangerous Indians should be 
placed undera strong government. Whether 
this means that they should be transferred 
from the care of the Interior Department to 
that of the War Department is not quite 
clear, but we suppose it does. Hon. H.C. 
Lodge has a strong argument urging the 
further Restriction of Immigration. Max 
O’Rell’s twaddle about American Hotels is 
unworthy of such a review as this.—JIn 
the Forum [$500] President Dwight fur- 
nishes the article on Formative Influences ; 
Dr. Austin Flint writes of The Revolution 
in Medicine in the light of Dr. Koch’s sup- 
posed discovery; Rev. J. C. Price urges 
that the negro does not seek social equality ; 
and there are other articles well worth 
reading.——The Arena [Arena Publishing 
Co. $5.00] opens with a portrait of Alfred 
R. Wallace, LL. D., who believes that there 





are some objective apparitions and furnishes 


gospel to the common people so frankly, | 


of the leading great philanthropical socie: | 


but honorable pre-eminence before the pub-| 


Two years later his son, Rev. | 
S. H. Tyng, Jr., preached in a Methodist | 


violated the canon law. Absurd though it! 
seems, he was not only tried but was actu-; 


a@ paper on the subject. Wilbur Larremore | 
supplies an able contribution about Grover 
Cleveland, and Hamlin Garland one in favor, 
of the single tax theory.—-The Popular 
Science Monthiy [D. Appleton & Co. $5 00) 
contains a sketch and portrait of Elisha 


and impressive preacher, but left little be-| Mitchell, formerly a Yale professor and a} 


| distinguished explorer. A plesssnt festure 
a the issue is a translation of a paper by 
M. Armand de Quatrefages on the Peopling 
of America. He holds that the first occu- 
| pants crossed from Asia on tbe ice and then 
spread themselves southward. 

So much for the more learned and instruc- 
tive magazines. Turning to those ro° less 
thoughtful or dignified but more popalar in 
cast, the Atlantic [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00] attracts us by its agreeable variety 
and substantial strength. Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe urges A New University Course com- 
prising the severer branches of terrestrial 
physics, and shows its importance. Mr. 
C. W. Clark writes judicially and sugges- 
tively on Compulsory Arbitration. Two use- 
ful political papers are Adolphe Cohn’s 
Boulangism and the Republic and H. C. 
Lea’s The Lesson of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tion. The lighter elements are not lacking, 
but the graver predominate in this issue 
——Harper’s (Harper & Bros. $4 00] is rich 
in illustrated articles. Mr. Warner’s The 
Outlook in Southern California, Mr. Ans- 
tey’s London Music Halls, and Mr. Child’s 
Impressions of Pera are the most con- 
spicuous but not the oniy ones. Charles 
Egbert Craddock begins a new and char- 
acteristic story. Mr. de Blowitz, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, tells enter- 
tainingly how he came to be a journalist; 
and Mrs. E. W. Latimer is the author of a 
delightful Christias Eve Ballad about Saint 
Anthony.—Stanley, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Margaret Vandegrift, Josiah Royce, James 
Dwight, F. R. Stockton and W. P. P. Long- 
fellow—each eminent for something—are 
found emong the contributors to Scribner’s 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 a year]. 
Stanley writes about the African piginies, 
Arnold about the Japanese, Royce about 
Australia, and Dwight about Court Tennis 
Perhaps the most striking paper of all is 
E. H. Lockwood’s The Rothenburg Fes- 
tival-Play. The pictures are very good 
throughout.—The Century [Century Co. 
$4.00] is conspicuous for the opening num- 
ber of the selections from Talleyrand’s hith- 
erto unpublished memoirs. Hon. White- 
law Reid, U. S. Minister to France, has 
prefaced them. They treat of Talleyrand’s 
neglected childhood and his entry into 
Parisian society, of Lafayette and the in- 
fluence of the American Revolution on the 
French, of the Duke of Orleans, and of Tal- 
leyrand’s visit to England and the United 
States. A great deal of the material of this 
issue relates to California. 

Lippincott’s [J. B. Lippincott Co.] offers 
large inducements for 1891, and gives earnest 
of its coming good things in this issue. The 
complete story is Rudyard Kipling’s The 
Light that Failed. Julian Hawthorne and 
Charlotte F. Bates are two other contribu- 
tors this month.— Belyord's [Belford Co. 
$3 50) also offers a complete story—this one 
is Sarz: A Story of the Stage, by Celia 
Logan—and a long list of brief, bright, 
diversified sketches, poems and graver pa- 
pers, which make up a pleasant family mag- 
azine. —-With the new year that excellent 
household journal, Good Housekeeping, 
changes from a fortnightly to a monthly, 
and appears in magazine form. The cur- 
rent number opens with a series of papers 
by Miss Parloa, entitled, Ten Mornings in 
the Kitchen, and this is an index of the 
good things which appear regularly in its 
pages.—Fraak Leslie’s [$3.00] sends out 
a holiday number in gay clothing, and 
is edited with excellent discrimination 
and success. —— The Overland [Overland 
Monthly Co. $4.00) is at its best in its char- 
acteristically Western contributions, but 
also contains many others of vaiue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The French Invasion of Ireland in ’98 
[Charles P. Somerby. $1.50], by Valerian 
Gribayédoff, is a thoroughly studied, tem- 
perately written and highly interesting 
record of an event in British-Irish history, 
which px siderable historic sig- 
nificance and many romantic elements, and 
which, by a singular fortune, never has re- 
ceived anything like the attention which 
it deserves, indeed may be said to have been 
almost disregarded. In brief, a force of 
about a thousand Frenchmen, under General 
Humbert, landed in Ireland in 1798, the 
j country then being held by 150,000 English 
troops, penetrated 150 miles into the inte- 
rior, fought several successful engagements, 
and was evercome at last by large odds, 
but which, had it not failed to make an 
expected union with a large body of Irish 
insurgents, might have changed the whole 
course of Irish history. How all this came 
to pass is well told in this volume, which 
also is well illustrated. 

The ‘ate John F. Sargent’s volume, 
Reading for the Young [American Library 
Association. $140], prepared for publica- 
tion by Mary E.and Abby L. Sargent, is 
ample, well selected, carefully classified, 
and it also includes references to articles in 
the more important juvenile periodicals. 
It is intended primarily for use in connec- 
tion with the use of public libraries, but its 
merits qualify it to be of service in a Jarger 
field. ——A revised edition of Prof. Jesse 
Macy’s excellent treatise, Our Government 
(Ginn & Co. 85 cents], is beforeus. Based, 
of course, uoon the first edition, it has been 
rewritten in the light of the comments 
drawn out by its actual use in the schools 
of different States, and its clearness, orderli- 
ness and intelligent fullness of statement 
qualify it to do substantial and much 
needed service. It will fiad its place natu- 
rally as a text-book, but persons of adult 
years will appreciate its value for reference 
purposes. 

An attractive book to look at is Sketches 
Srom a Tour through Holland and Ger- 
many [Macmillan & Co. $2.00], by J. P. 
Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers. The text is en- 
tertaining, but hardly attempts more than 
a superficial, yet readable, account of the 
trip. In this respect the book is not the 
equal of most such volumes. But its pic- 
tures redeem it. They are abundant, 
characteristic and sufiiciently woll executed 
for their purpose. They include more 
which portray odd corners, unique attitudes, 
and other specially interesting subjects, 
than those of any other such volume kuown 
to us. 

The Story of a Dory [L. Prang & Co.], isby 
Dr. E. E. Hale, and is illustrated by F. 8S. 
Mathews. The poetry is amusing and the 
pictures suit the verses well. The covers are 
in the shape and likeness of a dory, with 
mast, sail and anchor, and the whole effect 
is very neat.— Words of Life [Frank E. 
Housh & Co.], arranged by Mrs. M. E. 
Bell, is a handsomely printed collection of 
texts for a month to be hung upon one’s 
wall. A few extracts from hymns, or the 
words of Christian prose authors, are added. 








NOTES. 

—— The circulation of the New York and 
San Franciscd editions of the War Cry, 
the organ of the Salvation Army, is more 
than forty thousand a week. 

— Col. Richard Dale of Philadelphia 
has an interesting collection of relics of 
Jobn Paul Jones, including letters, the 
sword given to Jones by Louis XVI, etc. 

— A memorial fund of more than $50,- 
000 in honor of the late Canon Liddon has 
been raised already. Most of it has come 
from High Churchmen and some from 
America. 





— The New York Library Club is 
‘about to prepare and publish a manual of 
the libraries of New York and vicinity, to 
‘eontain the important facts in regard to 
each library. It will be very useful. 

-—— The new national library building at 
Washington is progressing rapidly and is to 
be unusually handsome. It will be larger 
than even the British Museum Several 
years must elapse before its completion. 

—— Rev. Frank H. Kasson has become the 
publisher and associate editor of Education. 
Henceforth this magazine will devote spe- 
cial attention, t0 Moral education and to 
manual, phys'ca) and industrial training. 

—— A new biography of Thackeray, be- 
gun by Herman Merivale and completed by 
F. T. Marzials, is about to appear in Lon- 
don. Itis reputed to contain some hitherto 
unpublished faets concerning his early life. 

—— The diary of Jameson, of the Stan- 
ley expedition, just published in London, 
admits the cannibal episode which Stanley 
has been forced to make public in his own 
defense, and Jam 2£0u’s justification is that 
he could not believe that the girl actually) 
woald be slaughtered until he saw it done. | 

— Prof. W. C. Prime has given to! 
Princeton College in memory of his wife, 
Mrs. Mary T. Prima, a fine collection of 
porcelain and pottery. It illustrates the 
history of art from remote ages, contains 
between twenty and thirty thousand speci- 
mans, and is to be deposited in the new Art 
Building. The oldest piece to which a} 
date can be assigned is a small cylinder of 
steatite, from Thebes, covered with green- 
ish enamel, which bears the cartouche of a 
Pharaoh of the twenty-first dynasty, about 
200 B. C. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

FROM COLONY TO COMMONWEALTH, By Nina 
M. Titfany. pp. 180. 70 cents. 

OPEN SESAME. Vols, II and III. pp. 376 & 
361. 90 cents each. 

ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTO- 
Ria. Selected by Dr. J. M. Garnett. pp. 701. 
$1.65. 





OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Walter Scott. 
504. 70 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. | 
RUDIMENTARY Economics. By Dr. G. M. 
Steele. pp. 211. 90 cents. 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells. PP. | 
577. $1.50. H 
George B. Reed. Boston. | 
A QUAKER HOME. 
426. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMER- 
1cA,. Edited by Howard Pyle. pp. 403. $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell. New York 
GREEK PicTruRES. By Dr. J. P. Mahaffy. pp. 
223. $3.20. 


pp. 


By George F. Tucker. pp. 


New York. 


Worthington Co. 
By Theophile 


ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS, 
Gautier. pp. 321. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A WoMAN’s TRIP TO ALASKA. By Septima M. 
Collis. pp. 194. $2.50. 
A, Lovell & Co. New York, 
THE STRANGE FRIEND OF TITO GIL. 
A. de Alareén. pp. 133. $1.00. 
Charles IP. Somerby. New York. 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN ’98, 
By Valerian Gribayédoff. pp. 192. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP@DIA. Vol. VI. 
828. $3.00. 


By Pedro 


pp. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE THREE Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
pp. 383. 50 cents. 

Oliver Ditson Co. Boston. 

STORIES IN SONG. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Kate L. Brown. pp. 95. 75 cents. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

STAND Fast, CRAIG Royston! By William 
Black. pp. 439. 50 cents. 

HER LOVE AND HIs LIFE. By F. W. Robinson. 
pp. 212. 30 cents. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. Parts 13and14. By 

G. T. Bettany, M. A. pp. 769-908. 
Worthington Co. New York. 

HEIMBUR@’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Translated 

by Mrs. J. W. Davis. pp. 324. 75 cents. 
E. Scott. New York, 

THREE ESSENTIALS TO NATIONAL PERPETU- 
Iry AND POWER. By Dr. R. S. MacArthur. 
pp. 32. 10 cents, 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

SEMINARY NoTEes @& RECENT HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE. XI-XII. Edited by Herbert 
B, Adams. pp. 105. 50 cents. 
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THE EVIL OF HASTE. 


The following extract from /larper’s 
Bazar reminds one of what Max O’Rell 
says of our national characteristic of haste. 
‘*Americans usually ride,’’ he remarks, 
‘‘not because they are lazy, but because 
they are in too great haste to walk ’’: 


There are few things worse for any one’s 
mentality, or for one’s achievement, than 
this wild and breathless hurry--hurry to 
be dressed, so that nothing is put on prop- 
erly; hurry to be through reading, so that 
nothing is received into mind or memory; 
hurry to reach a place to the point of trip- 
ping and falling; hurry to be over witha 
meal to the point of choking and of in- 
curable indigestion; hurry at work till 
the fingers are all thumbs, and nothing is 
done as it should be done; hurry to bed, 
too tired to sleep, even the dreams at last 
hurrying, haunted by huddling visions of | 8 
purposes not to be carried out. Is it a 
marvel that such a one who is always 
hurrying never succeeds in reaching suc- 
cess, or anything else indeed but shattered 
nerves and ruined health? And the ef- 
fect of this hurry on other people, mean- 
while, is an injurious one; other bearts 
with that one beat more quickly, and 
breaths become suspended, and circula- 
tions disorded; it is contagious, it hegets 
restlessness, it is vexatious, it disturbs the 
whole atmosphere with bustle and confu- 
sion of thought. 

On the other hand, the person who is 
the exact opposite of the burrying sort, 
the person whose movements are always 
regular, measured, unvarying and never 
failing, not necessarily slow, but never 
taken at a faster rate than can be main- 
tained throughout, reminding you of the 
steady, never-accelerating movement of a 
great engine’s eccentric beam, is the one 
who must. always come off a winner in the 
end. And all the world about that calm, 
unhurrying person receives some of the 
calm, and is refreshed as if by a gracious 
balm, by the unshaped conviction, amount- 
ing to instinct, that nothing here is begun 
that will not be finished coolly and quietly, 
without strain or discomfort, and is con- 
tent to go along i in the companionship of 
one who, in the language of the day, 
always ‘‘ gets there.” 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “humors;’? which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death, Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


it Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease, If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my Wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. We all took Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C.1I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 
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EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


— OF 


THE —- 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 
January ist, 1891. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash items, 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 


Rents and accrued Interest, 
Real Estate Unencumbered, 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), 
Loans on Collateral Security, 
Bank Stock, Hartford, 

is New York, 

o Boston, 
Albany & Montreal, 
Railroad Stocks, 
State, City and Railroad ‘Bonds, 
United States Bonds, ; 


Total Assets, 


Market Value, 


$373,240 64 
521,992 76 
22,422 06 
614.675 60 
1,342,618 07 
30,000 00 
335,362 00 
342,061 00 
87,771 50 
83,180 00 
651,057 50 
2,120,610 00 
51,625 00 


, $6,576,616 13 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock, 
Reserve for Seitanenenee, 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims, 


NET SURPLUS, ‘ 


Gross Assets—increase, 
Net Surplus— increase, 
Re-insurance Resssve—tnereane, 


$1,250,000 00 
2,418,435 81 

‘ 295 849 46 
$2,612,830 86 
$434,161 64 
156,252 11 

221,115 20 


CEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary, 


jane phy Ass’t Secretary. 
. E. OH ASE 


Metropolitan District, Cor. Cedar and William Sts., New York. 


GEO. M. COIT, Manager. 


GEO. 8S. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Manager. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


@. F. BISSELL, General Agent. 


Pacific Department, 


. P. HEYWOuUoD, Ass’t General Agent. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
and Dominion of Canada. 


HOVEY & FENNO, Agents, 
58 Kilby Street, Boston. 





perhaps 4 few hundreds or thousands. 


Amounts $250 te 


No ry here for particulars. 
A large number of careful business men, 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, PRESIDENT. 
(Please mention the Congregationalist.) 


DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 


If you are like most readers of the Congregationalist, you will have a few dollars to inveat— 


Now, the PROVIDENT TrUsT COMPANY ia organized for the express pongee of safely invest- 
ing small or large amounts of money for those who need_a fair rate of interes 


It offers you so _uamaay mortgages running 3 to 5 years at @ to @ per ok semi-annually. 


In its Savings Department you may deposit any sum from #5 up at @ per cent. and with- 
draw the money on call, or, on deposits for one year or longer, you will be allowed 7 per cent. 


Beside these, we have, just now, some special investments paying 8 and even ® per cent. 


bankers, colleges, trustees and clergymen are 


“stockholders in, and investors with, this C ompany. We shall cheerfully give you full particulars 
and many references, and hope to hear from you. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Read the article in Tak CONGREGATIONALIST of Dec. 25 


The Bunnell & Eno 
Investment Company. 


Capital, $500,000. 


PRESIDENT, William 8. Eno, President 
Sstoning National Bank, Pine Piains, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, Charles R. Otis, 
late head of Otis ore (Otis Elevators), 
Yonkers, - Livingston orse, 


- ¥.3 @ 
Morse Bailding, 140 Nassau Street, investors. 


N. Y¥. City. 

6 per cent, Western City and Farm Mortgages. In- 
terestsemi annual. Principal and interest guaranteed. 

6 per cent. Debentures of all sizes. Interest semi- 
annual. Payable at Holland Tiust Company, New 
York City. 

The Mortgages can be had at the New York Office, 
140 Nassau Street, or at the President’s Office, Pine 
Plains, N. Y., or from any of its advertised agents. 

The Debentures can be had at above places aud at 
the Banking House of Holland Trust Company. 

Its loans are made in Montana and Washington 
— the personal supervision and examination of 
Mr. Bunnell, a resident of Helena, Montana, of 15 
years’ experience, and a Director and large Stock- 
holder, at not exceeding 0 per ct. = his own valuation. 

It 1s @ home company. | ockholders, except 
Mr. Bunnell, are residents of ere York State. The 
majority of its stock is held by its Officers and Direc- 
tors, which is in itself a guarantee -of conservative 
management, No losses have been made. Circular 
and list of stockholders furnished on application. 

This Company is under the supervision of the New 
York State Banking Department, and has just passed 
a satisfactory examination by it. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 80, 1890. 


Capital subscribed 
Paid in (cash) 1,000, 

Surplus and undivided proiite.! "396,716 85 
Assets . 11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester and New York, 
pon. poe ‘the accounts of the Company as pub- 

e doth, 1890, appended thereto the follow- 
iy vod. nH, 


Having examined the books of 
the Equitable ante Com- 
pany, we hereby certify that the 

oregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the ac- 
counts fully and fairly represent 
the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
New YorE, 16th Oct., 1890. 

6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

4% AND 5 PER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUN- 
NING THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEA 

L FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
ICES: 


London, England. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Kansas City, M 


OFF 
New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


MASS. REAL ESTATE COL 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Divides yi Per Cent 


Per Annum, Payable Quarterly. 


$2,000,000 
950,000 
106,000 | ;, 
107 
We shall withdraw this stock from the market 
Jan. 3lst, next, and when offered again it will be atan 
advanced price. 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 


Organized in 1885. 

er sold $600,000 of its Capital Stock 
when Sale was stopped. 

Invested it only in Central City Real 
Estate. 





Authorized Capital, 
Capital Paid in, 
Surplus, 

Price of Shares, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Capital, 500,000. Surplus, $200,000. 
Incorporated 1872. 

This old and te rous company continues to issue 

= penaiens onds in sums of $300, $500, and $1,000 


~ bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES N REALESTATE 


hy ee. fey arth r $Y ra Fla ay _ 


The long experience and conservative A ---l 
of this company commend its securities to careful 


Bonds for sale aud fuller information p sheestaliy 
REEMA TH, A 


given by N A. SM gt. 
Late Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary 
Office, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


ERICA 
Mista 


No. 118 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and safest in- 
vestment now offered to — public. ooo — and 
experien approved 
- lans and methods. ne limited amount re this 
is offered, —— to prior sale. 
Write for Prospec’ us and full information. 
t# National Bank stocks, School 
Bonds, and other choice se- 
curities for sale. 


TACOMA 


First Mortgage Loans and Investment 
Securities bearing 


7 and 8 per cent. 


nion.) 











-00| Boston, New York and Chicago Ref- 


erences. 
Write for Information 


Tacoma Trust and Savings Bank 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Holders of Defaulted Mortgages ot the 


SHOWALTER MORTGAGE CO. 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


or other Kansas companies can sell or have them 
speedily settled by corresponding with 
THE STATE BANK OF ST. JOBN, St. John, Kan, 
Eastern Financial Directors. 
. WILLISTON, 
“Northampton, Mass. 
FRANK N. Loox 





REFERENCES: 
Hon. D. G. LITTLEFIELD, 
Pawtucket, R, I. 





A. M. McMuRRAY 
N.Y. 


Lansingburg, Florence. Maas, 





‘po YOU WANT Werte to 
F. 1. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., 
and say just what 
you desire, and an= 
swer will be sent 
free, together with 
maps 4 publications. 


A FARM? 
A HOME? 
| BUSINESS? 


MAGNIFICENT HARBOR. 

GALVESTON, TEXAs—The place a nvestment, 
First cotton port in the United States. A score of 
foreign ocean steamers now at her wharves. The 
pont selected by the Government in comarenee with 
he demands of the 2 conus weat of the wee 7 
River to be made the only first-class seapo! 
— miles of coast between the Misaiaip Dt River and 

ra Cruz; and the Government is now preparing to 

let rancho contract for the completion of works now far 
adva: ost over six million dollars. One and 
a half Saititon dollars now being ex ae Bayes 
enterprise in permanent Rock and 
dition to those already existing, which. fe. over two 
million dollars. Bank clearances — weeks - 
tember exceed Denver; and mane « han 200 per, cent. 
increase over same period last —= But one Lay F— in 
the United States with lower th rate. Delightful 
summer ard winterhome. For maps and information 
about Galveston or anywhere in Texas, write 
TRUEHEART & a ihe Estate Agents, Galveston, 

Tex 


as. Established 
FoR CORPORATION: 


1 GANS. AND INDIVIDUAL 


INVESTORS MADE 
Bearing 6%, 7% and 8% 
We deal in Mortgage Loans, Commercia 
Paper, Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds, 
REFERENCES: National Bank of Kansas City, First Nav 
Bank of New York; First Nat. Bank of ( hicago, Maveric! 


Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN ANT 
RUST CO., 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY. MO 








Paid Dividends of 5 per cent. per 
Has declared an Extra Dividend of 7 per 
cent. 
Has just increased the Regular Dividend 
to 7 per cent. 
Has Surplus now of over $100,000. 


For full particulars call at or write to our office. 
GEO. LEONARD, Gen. Agt. 





A Good Mining Stock for $2 Per Share. 


PAR VALUE, $10.00. 

We offer for a short time shares in the Grand Mar- 
ais Copper Mining Co., of Chicago, Ill., at Two Dol- 
lars per share. 8S ‘OCK NON-AS! ESSABLE, Lands 
on North Shore of Lake Superior, and VOW BEING 
DEVELOPED, with ores promise of becoming a 

handsome paying property. 

OFFICERS: 
Preside’t, H. P. DARLINGTON, with Armour & Co. 
Vice-Pr. ay #3 D. ARMOUR. Jr., Armour iy 
Treasurer, FRANK FLOWD, Frank Floyd & 
Sec’y, GEORGE EMERY, Chicago Board of Trade, 

Remittances can be made by express or certified 
ae. Full — ae and information furnished 





2 ap lication by mail, or at our office. 
Faax LoYe & Co., No. 2 Sherman 8t., Chicago, mM. 








8% to 10% on 1st Mortgages 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., 
Dun & Co., John V. Farwell & Co.,and "Metropolitan 
Nat. Bank, Chicago, Correspondence solicited. 





First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
roperty. Tacoma has a population of at 
east 135, 000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 

made on a conservative basis only. 

wares: 


in desirable subdivisions for sale at Z100and u 
sure to realize a large advance. Reference, 
ton National ong ws 3 maps and particu lars, wit 
full information, 


E.N.OU IMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia nan ot 
mp to 


WAsHINGTON and Seattle. Send sta 


| ae end Adewelign & 
Co., Seattle, Washingto 

young ven, in 

igorous 

English, . 


PLANNING i: 


ublished f: 
Honalust by by re request. ~~ on en ar 
8 cents; 100 copies 88.00. 
W.L. GREENE & CO., 1 Somerset Street, Boston 








contains advice to 


1A MAN 


| Onacquainted with the geography of the countr3 
| West, Northwest and Southwest of Chicago, car 


»btain the most information at least expense by 
ivailing himself of the facilities offered by thi 


C. R=. 


&: PRY. 
. \ 


The direct line to and from CHICAGO, ROCK 
([SLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES 
SOUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 8ST. J 
ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS CITY 
fOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS anc 
PUEBLO, with terminal connections or FREI 
wansfers in Union Stations. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


If Palace Coaches, Pullman Sleepers, FREE Re 
slining Chair Cars, with THROUGH Dining Ca: 
3ervice (daily) between Chicago, Des Moines 
Souncil Bluffs and Omaha, and between Chicag< 
ind Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, vie 
3t. Joseph, or via Kansas City and Topeka. 


THE POPULAR TOURIST LINE 


20 Pike’s Peak, Manitou, Cascade, Green Mount 
iin Falls, Glenwood Springs, and all other sani 
sary and scenic resorts of Colorado, affording 
shoice of routes via Denver to Salt Lake City 
Igden, Helena, Portland (Ore.), Los Angeles anc 
3an Francisco. 
SPEED, SAFETY, COMFORT, 
SPLENDID ACCOMMODATIONS 
AND UNIFORMLY LOW RATES, 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS (daily) from st 
Joseph and Kansas City to and from allimportan) 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska 
Kansas, Colorado, and Kingfisher, El Remo anc 
Minco in Oklahoma. Also via ALBERT LEA 
ROUTE from Kansas City and Chicago to anc 
from Watertown, Sioux Falls, MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL, and all points North, and Northwest. 
between the Lakes and the Pacific coast. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, copies of Western Trail 
or further information, apply to your nearest Ticke 
Agent, or address at Chicago, [lL 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’1] Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


BEAUTIFUL 
Helena, Montana. 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifa 
Prickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of ston¢ 
and brick, with good hotels, churches, schools anc 
ill modern conveniences of life. The society is ex 
2eptionally high class, having more than the aver 
age number of educated and intelligent peop! 

Asa place of residence it is unequalled. 1 
eran be reached by luxurious trains daily, wit? 
through dining cars, on the Great Northernand Noe 
thern Pacific Railways from Sc. Paul a Minne 
apolis, or from Kansas City, via ‘Union Paciti 
Railroad. Low rate round trip’ tickets. 

Montana has dozens of broad valleys 80 fer 
tile with the deposits of ages that farmers find ir 
them a paradise of productivenese anda 

set for al} yield. 

Greatest of all advantages of Montana ie thi 
wonderful climate, The warm winds of the Pa 
cific Ocean modify the temperature to the degre: 
which atfords the highest physical comfort. Theau 
is so full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effect: 
Eebalite me continued existence of disease is ap impro 
dabilil 


ouknadaiiiiin find in the almost constan? succes 
sion of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme 
lies which soon drive away their werst symp 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite and Jesh inad 
sates an early return of health. 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana 

Many an eastern investment 
would yield a double return in 
the west, if properly placed, 
and be no less secure. 

But, if improperly placed, 
what then ? 

The Kansas City Investment 
Company publishes an_in- 
structive pamphlet on that 
subject ; free. 





Tut Kansas City Investment ComPANY- 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


—THE— 


Dlandard fnvestment Company 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OCAPITAL............+ eeceecenccecccess $500,000 





First Mortgage Loans Negotiated 


Interest 6, 7, & 8% net 


ee 


—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
First’ ‘National ‘Bank, Boston, Mags. 


TACOMA 
8% = 8% 8% 


First Mortgage on TACOMA AND 
PIERCE COUNTY BEAL ESTATE, 
bearing 8 per cent. interest. Interest 
payable semi lly; pl d by 
A. A. KNIGHT, 

Tacoma, Washingten. 


References.—Tacoma National Bank, Washington 
National ‘Bank of Tacoma. 7 


DEFAULTED WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


We have a specially organized de- 
partment with exceptional facilities 
for the investigation, collection and 
foreclosure of mortgages negotiated 
by other companies. 


Fee gre ys upon difficulty of 
collection and always the lowest. 


Merrill Trust Company, 


EASTERN OFFICE, 
118 DEVONSHIRE ST ., Boston, Mass. 
it 4 E Assit & Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
ASSETS, | - 50,000: 
Hige genres cial LB veal Toone only. end 
snd absol solutely wate or depositors ra) 
GH icricaes LOZ, “anita 


Monthly Instalment Certificates for Savings. 


¢ nS | 00 to $ 000 with this association wil! 


[, earn nearly Three Time! 
as much as in any ordinary savings bank. 
Money can be withdrawn at 30 days’ notice, Circular //-. 
H. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Ofice, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


NATIONAL BANK 
8 per cent. STOCK Free of 


Dividends, Taxes. 
SEND FuR CIRCULARS, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 
References :— ‘ 
American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit ¢ 


TRINIDAD 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO 


m omnes 13g miles from center of town; & natu- 

a gh for platting, at $65 per acre; one- 
oak . 4 years on balance at t 8 per cent. 
erfec 


for pamphlet and map. 























Title 
Sen 


H. A. DELAND 


tate of apy one in 

of houses «nd lots 

large tracts ot 

and unimproved land, Orange groves 0 all ages, 

from one to fifteen years old, and all tg from one- 

half acre to twenty acres or more. Much of this is at 

ver Seat bargains, and on easy Ls ag For further 

_— ulars, call on, or address, H. A. DELAND, 
Land. Florida. 


0 Ofo: First mor loans, approved Sound Is 


Nat. Bank. Fairhave: on 
j ondence invited. FR i. bqamit 
‘ON, Suc. to Hamil 4 





has the moat complete and s- 
tensive assortment of Real 

onmline 
small and 
as rove ad 








minusGt Northern (Mant 
iton & Reynolda. Fai 
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Our little manual, the CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK, is finding its place in hundreds of 
churches and thousands of families, and testi- 
monies te its convenience and usefulness are 
reaching us from all quarters. Multitudes of 
letters express an interest in its Bible readings, 
whereby it seems to serve as a bond of unity 
between members of the same family and numer- 
ous friends separated by distance who go through 
the same Bible reading daily. Our largest sin- 
gle order thus far is for 750 copies for a congrega- 
tion in Western Massachusetts, but we have re- 
ceived from many churches calls for 500 copies 
each. 





New Year’s Day was the fortieth anni- 
versary of the now venerable Dr. David 
B. Coe’s entrance upon the secretaryship 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. The growth of the work—then 
jointly carried on by Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and the Reformed Dutch, 
the history of which reads so much like a 
romance—is largely due to the far-sighted- 
ness, prudeuce, faith and patience of Dr. 
Coe, and he must find no small recom- 
pense in living to see the number of 
States and Territories then entered upon 
by the three denominations grown to forty- 
five, and the receipts increased from $150,- 
000 a year, given by those three denomi- 
nations, to $672,000, given by Congre- 
gationalists alone. Surely such a man 
can easily and joyfully answer the ques- 
tion, Is life worth living? His office 
associates, who have learned to love 
as well as honor Dr. Coe, were glad of 
the New Year’s occasion for giving their 
modest senior a gentle hint of their ap- 
preciation of his personal worth and of the 
quality of his long service. May it be 
still further prolonged. 





It seems a pity to postpone that needed 
stirring up of the great empire beyond 
the Rocky Mountains to the vast possibil- 
ities and needs of the Home Missionary 
Society, but the postponement seems to 
have been made inevitable by the London 
Council and the condition of the Society’s 
treasury. A hundred delegates called 
across the ocean would largely lessen the 
company who would cross the continent 
next summer, and would especially take 
away many whose eloquence and wisdom 
would be missed in the annual missionary 
gathering. Now let the Society’s needs 
and condition be plainly and earnestly set 
forth in all the churches on Feb. 8, which 
is to be Home Missionary Sunday. Reli- 
gion, patriotism and Congregationalism 


call loudly for 4,000 sermons to be preached |can be but one answer. 
He would, and this fact renders our own|secure the repeal of the law forbidding 
Our obligation, although | open bars, to reduce the price of licenses, 
to increase the number of saloons in pro- 


that day on home missions, and the topic 


would be a capital one for the following |course clear. 
far from easy to be fulfilled, is so simple 
that nobody can help understanding it; 

The world is moving rapidly toward|and he who has mastered it, and has be- 
self-government, though in different na-/gun the honest endeavor to live accord- 
It is|ingly, has discovered, and has begun to 
remarkable with how little of tumult and | puild upon, the true, the only true and 


mid-week meeting. 





tions it is taking varied forms. 


prospering more than ever under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. A. L. Smalley. We do 
not care to boast of the superiority of 
our polity, but we do not see what ad- 
vantages in the composing of church dif- 
ficulties presbytery has over a council. 





SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS. 


We are told repeatedly in God’s Word 
that Jesus Christ is the only basis of the 
structure of true Christian character. 
This figure of an edifice built upon a 
foundation is used repeatedly, and evi- 
dently on purpose. Just what does it 
mean? It may be translated into other 
terms easily. We may say, and perhaps 
we can express the fact no better than by 
saying, that the believer builds upon Jesus 
Christ by imitating Him as closely as pos- 
sible. Likeness to Him, as nearly as may 
be identity with Him, in respect to char- 
acter must be sought. 

This brings us at once face to face with 
a question which is an always applicable 
and a never failing test. It ic this—what 
would Jesus think, say, or do, if He were 
here on earth in our circumstances? He 
would make some definite choice, and it 
would be the right one. It is ours to de- 
termine what it would be, and to govern 
ourselves accordingly. This test may be 
—it must be—applied to every depart- 
ment, and every specific issue, of conduct 
in its most inclusive sense. Would Jesus, 
could He be conceived of as having done 
wrong, repent of this or that sin? Of 
course He would, and therefore I must. 
Would He, could there be in His case 
such a need, at once begin the work of 
reforming His life? He would, and there- 
fore I must. Would He endeavor to ex- 
ercise simple, loving, active faith in God’s 
goodness, and in the wisdom and safety 
of implicit obedience to the divine com- 
mands? He would, and therefore I must. 

Would He accept His personal responsi- 
bility for all possible and proper efforts to 
win others to the choice of a holy life? 
Would He consecrate His time, powers, 
example, influence and earthly posses- 
sions to the promotion of righteousness 
upon earth? Would He regard it as His 
duty and privilege, as a child of God, to 
comfort the afilicted, enlighten the igno- 
rant, defend the oppressed, and, gener- 
ally, to render to others every service of 
practical piety in His power? Would He 
try to order His reading, His amusements, 
the conduct of His business, His relation 
to politics, and every other element of His 
life so that His example might be holy, 
so that all who might meet with Him 
should perceive, even in His unpremedi- 
tated words and deeds, the presence of a 
ruling sacred purpose? 


To these and all such questions there 
We know that 


approved the following declaration of 
principles: 

1. The several Evangelical denominations 
are each one an integral part of the Church 
of Christ, for whose unity He prayed. It is 
the duty, therefore, of each integral part, 
while holding its own faith and order, not 
only to keep, but by visible co-operation 
express, that unity. 

In communities where the institutions of 
religion must be sustained by denomina- 
tional missionary aid that Evangelical de- 
nomination having the greatest strength on 
the field should be allowed to p ssess it, 
and, so far as external aid is concerned, 
should be allowed undisputed possession 
until the formation of a second church 
would be possible without reducing the 
first to dependence on missionary aid. 

2. The several organizations of confessed 
Christian people in a community make up 
together the church, the body of Christ in 
that community. 

The addition of a new organization and 
the place of its location are of concern to 
all, and should be determined, not with 
sole reference to the denomination pro- 
posing the organization, but with Christian 
regard to the interest and preference of the 
whole church in the community. 

This is substantially the position taken 
by the Maine churches. In each State 
committees have been appointed to do 
what can be done to put these principles 
into practice. This movement may mark 
the beginning of a new era in religious 
work. If successful, it can hardly fail, 
not only to reduce the waste of competi- 
tion, but to increase the spiritual life of 
the churches, and greatly to enhance the 
effectiveness of their impression on the 
world. It should be watched with prayer 
and sympathy by all, and with aid 
wherever possible. In many small com- 
munities there are individuals whose in- 
fluence would decide the matter in favor 
of a broad Christian spirit of self-denying 
co-operation. To such especially we com- 
mend this subject for thoughtful consid- 
eration, while we trust that it will have 
prominence in the coming meetings of 
State bodies of the different denomina- 
tions throughout the entire country. 


PROSPEOTIVE -_— LEGISLA- 





There are ominous signs in the talk of 
politicians and in newspaper discussions 
that those who favor the liquor interests 
hope and plan to repeal laws that re- 
strict the traffic, and to make other laws 
encouraging it. This we are assured is 
the case in Massaehusetts, and the out- 
look appears to be the same in several 
other States. The extensive changes made 
in the legislatures by the recent elections 
are believed to be in favor of such efforts. 
It is claimed that there is a reaction against 
restriction, as shown by the votes of many 
towns in favor of license. It is thought 
that important business schemes will so 
occupy the attention of legislators that 
liquor legislation may be carried through 
without much discussion. 

In Massachusetts liquor men hope to 


portion to the population, to place the 


giving of licenses in Boston in the hands 
of the aldermen instead of with the police 
commissioners, and to secure other legis- 
lation in the direction of free liquor sell- 


revolution the powers and honors of roy-| eternal, spiritual foundations. Now pre-jing. The friends of temperance never 
alty are giving way to the right of the/eminently is the time when this truth| had greater call to be vigilant than now. 
people torule themselves. But such peace-| should be pondered. Whatever else this} They may be sure that all possible infla- 
ful transformations can only come through | new year may witness, or fail to see, in|ence will be brought to bear by their en- 
growing intelligence of the people. The/| us, let it be compelled to testify when it] emies on senators and representatives. If 
most uneasy kingdom in the world is passes into history that we have made|they are wise, they will inform themselves 
Russia, whose mediwval government is|more faithful efforts than ever before to| as far as possible of the present condition, 


constantly threatened by its contact with | build thus upon Jesus Christ! 


modern nations. No one reason for its 





and of what is being planned by the 
friends of the saloon; of the attitude of 


disturbed and dangerous condition is more|gq_gpRRATION BETWEEN DENOM-|*hose who are to represent them in the 


weighty than the fact that, for its popula- 
tion of 110,000,000, it expends $5,000,000 


for public instruction; while the State of 
New York, with 6,000,000 people, expends 
$11,000,000 for public schools. 
education is necessary to free government, 
while despotic government grows more 
perilous every year. 





Yet education which does not strengthen |oDtributed to help missionary churches 
might be used to greater advantage if 


law of God, and to make and obey laws| those in the different denominations who 
expressing His will, only prepares the way distribute these funds could act in greater 

harmony, there can be no doubt. But the 
difficulty is less with them than with those 
In one community, for 


the sense of moral obligation to obey the 


for crime, revolution and anarchy, which 
are sure to follow in the wake of enlarging 


popular intelligence without moral motive. who receive help. 
It is a significant fact that the percentage | instance, there are people enough who are 
ready in part to sustain a church, but who 


read has risen in fifteen years from sixty-|insist on a Methodist gospel or none, 
The more that| While there are enough others to maintain 


bad men know the greater their danger in part a Presbyterian church, but will 
from each other, and the greater the peril| have no other. 


of youthful criminals in France who can 


eight to seventy-eight. 


to society. Self-preservation ought to be 


sity to obey it. 





markable. 


any branch of knowledge. 


four years’ college curriculum with a long | for. 
summer vacation would give place to four| that they are also sinful, and will receive 
terms of three months each. The length| the gospel only on conditions which some- 
of the time a given student occupies in| times seem to more nearly perfect men to 
completing a particular line of work will| be unreasonable. 
Yet the conditions were never so favor- 
Large place is found for the optional ele-/ able to economizing money and men, and 
ment. The crowning feature of the plan|to increasing effectiveness by united ac- 
is the proposed establishment of related/tion of denominations, as now. 
schools all through the country and the| years ago much of the religious effort 
popularizing of knowledge by correspond-| made by each sect was to show the errors 
ence and eveuing schools. University|of the others. But no Protestant denom- 
extension in some form seems bound | ination now claims to be the only door by 
to come here as well as in Enogland.|which men may enter the kingdom of 
Professor Harper may not give his final|God. Doctrinal differences between Evan- 
answer to the trustees until May, but it| gelical churches have little prominence. 
seems to be generally understood that he} Ministers of one denomination are freely 
If any| accepted in other denominations as pub- 
man is competent to lead this movement, | lic teachers. With exceptions in the cases 
it is Professor Harper, though New Eng-|of Baptists and Episcopalians, members 
pass from one denomination to another 
with fraternal letters. 
Our Presbyterian friends in difficult| between Evangelical bodies are mainly 
cases seem to find their polity not more|those of administration and usage. 
effective, to say the least, than our own. | These in variety, in small country places, 
The Englewood church near Chicago, for| are gospel luxuries, not necessities. 
example, has been torn into factions over|not possible for our. missionary societies 
the minister for nearly a year. Presbytery|in some way to combine their efforts so as 
has given a large share of its time for the|to preach to those regions which call for 
last six months to the settlement of these| their help a gospel broad enough to unite 
troubles. When it supposes that every-|all in a single community in one church 
thing has been arranged, a majority of the|of the denomination which the majority 
church refuses to obey the command of|shall prefer? 
Several movements have been recently 
ter sent t occupy the pulpit, and proposes | started with this end in view. 
This|last month a meeting was held of repre- 
means the organization of another church, | sentatives of the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist and Christian denominations, 
of a church to manage its own affairs.|and the religious condition of the State, 
This Englewood church has been unfor-| thoroughly canvassed with a view to take 
tunate before. Several years since it re-|steps to prevent wasteful competition, 
fused to listen to the wishes of its best|and the conclusions reached, will be pre- 
supporters, and furnish a minister whose|sented to the various State bodies for 
services they could enjoy. The latter with- | consideration. 
drew, and formed a Congregational church | gational Association, the Methodist Con- 


depend on his own inclination and ability. 


is to be the coming president. 


land would miss him sorely. 





presbytery, declines to receive the minis- 
to stand by its deposed pastor. 


and is an assertion of the right and power 


A subject lately discussed by the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting was The Waste of 
Religious Fands in Extending the Church, 
Statements there made have been given 
currency in the newspapers which we do 
not believe can be fully sustained by facts. 
That a considerable portion of money 


legislature, and of the sentiment in the 
community. Wise and earnest words with 


legislators, especially with those who are 
entering public service for the first time, 
and have not given much thought to 
temperance questions, will not be wasted. 
Now, as the annual or biennial legislative 
assemblies begin, public meetings in the 
interest of temperance aretimely. This is 


In another community 
there are Christians enough to support 


a sufficient motive to the nation to teach | Preaching a part of the time, but they will 


its children the law of God, and the neces- have a whole minister or mone. 
the one community be helped by two de- 


nominations to support two churches 

If Professor Harper shall succeed in| where one would be sufficient, or shall it 
realizing even partially the novel plan|be left to lapse into heathenism? Shall 
already accepted by the trustees of the|the other be aided to support a minister, 
proposed Baptist university at Chicago,|or shall religion be allowed to die out? 
the effect upon existing educational sys-| The question whether or not it is a waste 
tems and methods cannot fail to be re-|of money to help such places has not been 
The design is to group around | settled by the churches; it is only assumed 
the Rockefeller institution affiliated acad-|to be settled by some theorists who pre- 
emies, colleges and professional schools|sent statistics on that basis. 
where one may study effectively almost| without the gospel were only ignorant of 
The regular | it, and poor, they could easily be provided 
The difficulty arises from the fact 


The dividing lines 


In Minnesota the Congre- 





which has greatly prospered, and is now ference and the Presbyterian Synod have 


the season when emphatic utterances on 
this subject from the pulpit will have most 
weight. Our law-makers respect public 
sentiment, and in general mean to repre- 
sent it fairly, and some of them are in 
earnest to advance it to higher levels. 
But public sentiment must be decided 
and outspoken in order to stimulate and 
sustain them. We have to face, in the 
advocates of the liquor interest, an un- 
scrupulous, persistent and now especially 
active enemy. If we are to keep the 
ground already gained, and make further 
advances, we must let no opportunity pass 
away unused. 


THE IRISH SITUATION. 


Mr. Parnell’s power is waning rapidly. 
Defying the moral sense of both Ireland 
and England, he first attempted to brow- 
beat the Irish party in Parliament into 
conceding his continued leadership. It 
divided at once, and he retained only a 
small minority. Next, he challenged his 
opponents to meet him at the polls, and 
North Kilkenny promptly repudiated him. 
He now is seeking to win Mr. O'Brien, 
whose influence is very great, back to his 
side, but Mr. O’Brien already, while in 
America, has taken ground hostile to Mr. 
Parnell, and is less likely to favor him at 
present than then. Apparently Parnell 
wishes to use O’Brien as a stop-gap, to 
fill the seat of supremacy for him until 
public sentiment will permit his reas- 
sumption of leadership. But, if this be 
true, it overlooks two important facts. 
One is that public sentiment may not be 
conciliated toward Parnell, and at present 
is growing more intense against him. 
The other fact is that nobody can lead the 
party successfully unless actually present 
in Great Britain, while O’Brien cannot 
set foot on British soil except with the 
certainty of being at once imprisoned for 
at least six months. 

The Irish priesthood has declared against 
Parnell, and is exerting its weighty au- 
thority against him, and the Pope is un- 
derstood to have approved this course. It 
is as nearly certain as anything yet in the 
future can be that Parnell will be com- 
pelled to abandon his pretentious claims 
and to retire into comparative obscurity, 
at any rate for a considerable time. He 
has injured his political prospects even 
more by his misguided struggle to retain 
his leadership than by his career of private 
vice. In time the latter, shameful though 
it has been, might have been forgiven or 
forgotten; but the ruinous lack of com- 
mon sense and the intolerable selfishness 
of the former and the political hatred and 
hostility which it has assured him hence- 
forth are unlikely to be overlooked. It 
is more than whispered that his downfall 
is not regarded by most of his recent Irish 
allies as an unmixed evil. His hand has 
been heavy upon them. Although for the 
sake of their cause they have yielded to 
him, many of them have learned to dislike 
him, and have been eager to see him sup- 
planted. They will co-operate far more 
heartily with Mr. O’Brien or some one 








else. 


The outcome of this singular episode in 
British politics must be the long delay, to 
say the least, of the policy of home rule 
for Ireland, We regard the chief claims 
of the Home Rulers as essentially just— 
inasmuch as they involve only Irish self- 
government in purely Irish matters, and 
do not at all interfere with imperial af- 
fairs—and we therefore anticipate their 
success at some time. But it will not be 
immediately, and probably it will not 
be for years. The English Liberals who 
favor home rule and the anti-Parnell 
Irish form together a considerable body, 
but they cannot carry their policy without 
large additions to their number, and these 
do not seem probable at present. The 
great British public has had its ancient 
conviction of the instability and untrust- 
worthiness of the Irish sharpened and in- 
tensified by recent events, and has re- 
sumed the attitude of stubborn indiffer- 
énce to Irish appeals from which a 
portion of it appeared to be aroused. 
Some of the best informed, most patriotic 
and Christian men who formerly were 
loyal Liberals—such men as Dr. R. W. 
Dale and Dr. Henry Allon, the Congrega- 
tionalist leaders—never have approved 
the home rule policy, and now will oppose 
it more effectively than ever. 

Moreover, the Conservative govern- 
ment, for which this whole Parnell affair 
has been as fortunate as it must have 
been mainly unexpected, is trying to take 
time by the forelock and the Irish by 
guile. The quick-witted chief secretary, 
Mr. Balfour, has hurried a large tug-boat 
loaded with provisions to that part of the 
Irish coast where the scarcity of food is 
most conspicuous, and has set in motion 
excavations and gradings for a new rail- 
road or two upon which the destitute 
Trish peasants may be employed. All 
this affords practical help to the people. 
Under the circumstances it has a some- 
what theatrical look, But it will strengthen 
the hold of the government in Ireland, 
will render the task of home rule agita- 
tion more difficult and dangerous, and 
thus will postpone the triumph of the 
home rule policy, at any rate for a con- 
siderable time. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRIOA. 

Henry Drummond tells us, in his enter- 
taining book on Tropical Africa, that when 
he returned to the Portuguese settlements 
on the east coast the officials demanded 
of him the payment of a “‘ tax for residing 
in the interior.” This was only about 
three years ago, and yet the state of af- 
fairs it represents has entirely passed 
away, so rapid have been the recent 
changes in African boundary lines, In 
fact no maps of Africa made before the 
fall of 1890 can pretend to accuracy and 
completeness. It may safely be said that 
a new era in the history of the Dark Con- 
tinent has dawned within the past year. 
We have heard little of it, perhaps, be- 
cause Stanley and his book and the dis- 
mal ‘‘ rear column ’”’ scandal have absorbed 
all the interest and attention we could 
spare for Africa. 
The movement for the partition of 
Southern Central Africa—and it is to this 
portion of the continent that the follow- 
ing remarks apply—really began less than 
ten years ago. At that time England 
controlled Cape Colony and two or three 
other smaller dependencies in the south. 
Portugal held ions on the west 
coast from the Congo to Cape Frio, and 
on the east coast from Delagoa Bay to 
the northern part of Mozambique. These 
possessions dated back to the early dis- 
coveries of Vasco da Gama and his suc- 
cessors. The Portuguese also advanced 
certain misty pretensions to that part of 
Central Africa lying between the coast 
settlements. Englishmen, however, vig- 
orously denied these claims, for it was 
Livingstone to whom the world owed its 
knowledge of the great central plateaus. 
Stimulated by the gradually increasing 
knowledge of the interior, the European 
nations began, about a decade ago, to 
covet the vast reaches of but half-explored 
territory with their possibilities of mineral 
and agricultural wealth. 
In 1884 several adventurers from the 
Transvaal attempted to set up two inde- 
pendent republics in Bechuanaland, the 
country north of Cape Colony. This in- 
cited England to action. By strong meas- 
ures she broke the barrier which threat- 
ened her communications with Central 
Africa, and in the course of time Bechu- 
analand becamea flourishing crown colony. 
The same year saw the beginnings of 
German colonization schemes in Africa. 
It is hard to realize, and yet it is true, that 
six or eight years ago Germany did not con- 
trol a foot of African soil, while now she 
rules over more than one million square 
miles. Englishmen seem possessed of the 
idea that German advances in Africa, un- 
like their own, are merely the result of 
colonial ambition, and have not followed 
naturally in the footsteps of such men as 
Livingstone, Sir John Kirk and Joseph 
Thomson. Be this as it may, the Ger- 
mans coolly took possession of all the 
western coast from (roughly speaking) 
Cape Frio to Cape Colony, being forced to 
step around Walfish Bay, however, because 
it was indisputably English. On the east 
coast also, opposite Zanzibar and in the 
region claimed by the Sultan, Dr. Karl 
Peters made treaties with certain native 
tribes, acquiring thus extensive territories 
for the Society for German Colonization. 
The Sultan protested in vain. German 
ironclads sailed into his harbor, their 
guns pointed at his palace. What could 
his Oriental Mightiness do but yield? By 
such means German East Africa came 
into existence. The inability of the com- 
pany to do its work wisely caused, as will 
be remembered, the insurrection about 
two years ago, an insurrection so formid- 
able that the assistance of the imperial gov- 
ernment was needed to suppressit. Asa 
result, German East Africa was turned 
into a government colony. 
It is an undeniable fact that but for 
England’s supineness Germany would not 
have had an opportunity to blunder on the 
east coast. In 1878 Sir William Mackin- 
non, since then the founder and first 
president of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, negotiated with Sultan 
Burghash for the lease of all the Sultan’s 
possessions on the mainland, including 
about 590,000 square miles. These negotia- 
tions would have been successful had the 
British ministers, to whom they were 
necessarily submitted, given them sup- 
port. But when the Germans became 
well established in their new territories, 
England bestirred herself, and in 1886, by 
an agreement between the two govern- 
ments, the German sphere of influence 
from opposite Pemba down to Mozam- 
bique, and the English sphere tothe north 
as far as the second degree of south lati- 
tude, were marked off. Two years after- 
ward the British East Africa Company 








was chartered by the Queen. 


The next territorial extension lay in 
South Africa. It was in this same year, 
1888. President Kruger of the Trans- 
vaal had been endeavoring to come to 
some arrangement with Lobengula, the 
king of the Matabele people, who live in 
a rich country to the south of the Zam- 
bezi. Hearing of President Kruger’s ef- 
forts, the English Government sent an 
agent and concluded a treaty with Loben- 
gula in its own favor. Before long its 
protecting arm, therefore, extended from 
Cape Colony north to the Zambezi, and 
the British South Africa Company had 
begun a successful career. But Portugal 
was disinclined to acknowledge British 
rights in a region claims to which were 
with her a fixed habit of mind, and the 
Germans on the west had longings toward 
the interior. Thus matters were scarcely 
in a better condition than they were in 
America when each colony pretended to 
extend straight through to the Pacific. 
Moreover, there was a vast region north 
of the Zambezi, lying between that river 
and the lakes, which was still undivided 
—-except, of course, that Portugal claimed 
it. So, last July and August, the diplo- 
matists met and concluded new arrange 
ments. From these conventions with 
Germauy and Portugal England seems 
to have come away with the most sub- 
stantial gains. It is true she allowed 
Germany to reach out from the west 
coast at one point as far as the Zambezi, 
a river rivaling the Congo as a water way, 
but she was in return supported by Ger- 
many in marking off as her sphere of in- 
fluence the region north of the Zambezi, 
south of the Congo State, and west of 
German East Africa, and which on its 


yika, Moero and Bangweolo. British 
East Africa was also greatly enlarged so 
as to include the upper part of Victoria 
Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza, with the 
famous African kingdom of Uganda. 
Whether Portugal will agree to this re- 
mains to be seen, for the British conven- 
tion with Portugal, concluded in August, 
has not yet been ratified, according to 
the recent dispatches. Another part of 
the Anglo-German arrangement was the 
proclamation of an English protectorate 
over Zanzibar. Consequently, the Brit- 
ish flag was unfurled beside the Sultan’s 
at the capital the other day. 

The region north of the Zambezi is 
distinctly Livingstone’s country, for there 
he did his greatest work, and there he 
died. How appropriate, then, that it 
should be dominated by English influ- 
ences! Whether white men can live there 
may be doubted, except perhaps in the 
highlands west of Lake Nyassa. But 
travelers tell us of substantial plantations 
already flourishing, as well as of the spe- 
cial adaptability of the country to coffee, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco and tropical 
produce in general. Furthermore, white 
men can at least help in the developfhent 
of a native civilization. The region south 
of the Zambezi, controlled by the South 
Africa Company, is said to be more 
healthy. A growing belief in its mineral 
wealth is already attracting settlers. A 
railroad from the south has reached Vry- 
burg in Bechuanaland. Another railroad 
will soon pierce the country from Delagoa 
Bay on the east. It is interesting to note 
that remains of an ancient civilization, 
perhaps of Persian origin, have been 
found here. Turning to East Africa, we 
find the British Indians steadily building 
up @ profitable trade, and bidding fair to 
found another Indian empire, though on 
asmallerscale. From Mombassa, a splen- 
did harbor on the coast, a railroad to the 
interior is projected. Should the govern- 
ment lend its assistance to the enterprise, 
and then patrol with steamers the central 
lakes, it would soon bring to a stand- 
still the slave trade, the curse of Central 
Africa. Moreover, the expense would 
not be greater than that now incurred in 
keeping armed cruisers on the east coast. 
As it is, every slave caravan that enters 
British East Africa does so at the risk of 
losing all its slaves. The domestic slaves 
have an opportunity to purchase their 
freedom by earning money in the employ 
of the company. Altogether, may we not 
hope that Africa will soon cease to be 
the land of savage horrors, and will fur- 
nish another outlet to overcrowded and 
troubled Europe? 


IN BRIEF. 


—— It is not often that we read of so pro- 
found and extensive a religious work as 
that reported on our first page, in connec- 
tion with the Mills meetings at Syracuse. 

— A correspondent inquires if we are 
to have comments on the prayer meeting 
topics in the Congregationalist this year. 
Certainly we are. See Spiritual Founda- 
tions in another column this week. 


— “ Believe your beliefs and doubt your 
doubts ’’ was the succinct advice given by a 
minister to one who held back from en- 
tering the Christian life because he found 
so many things in the scheme of salvation 
which awakened questionings in his mind. 

— Religious newspapers have quoted 
extensively from Dr. Gregg’s excellent 
opening sermon in his new pastorate at the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian. Church, 
Brooklyn, on The Coming Minister. Those 
who have kept files of the Congregational- 
ést will find it printed in full in the issue for 
May 24, 1888. 


— The signing of the general act and 
declaration of the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Conference by all the seventeen govern- 
ments concerned is an important advance 
in the interests of civilization. It seems 
likely to assure the complete suppression 
of the slave trade in Africa, and is occasion 
for devout gratitude. 

— A good resolution, a quadruple one, 
for 1891, is this: I will attend church every 
Sabbath, unless kept away by illness or 
other equally valid reason; I will be in my 
seat at the opening of the service; I will go 
with prayer for a blessing on the pastor and 
every worshiper; I will try to bring away 
my full share of that blessing. 

—— The Sunday notice fever is believed 
to have reached its hight in Boston recently 
in an announcement to the effect that a 
certain young lady was very anxious to 
secure a piano which was to be given away 
by vote. The congregation was actually 
requested to go to a certain number and 
street the next day, severally and individu- 
ally, and vote in her favor. 

— The recent indorsement by reputable 
citizens of a man for a high public office in 
New York who isan illiterate saloon keeper 
calls attention anew to the recklessness with 
which many men give theif names to state- 
ments declaring the honesty, ability and 
high-mindedness of men of whom they 
know nothing, or, at least, nothing good. 
To ask such indorsement is impudent; to 
give it is fraudulent. 

— What minister could ask fora kinder 
compliment than that paid a Connecticut 
pastor who was thus accosted on a Sunday 
morning by one of his parishioners: ‘‘ Your 
last sermon stayed by me so closely through’ 
the week that I dated a)l my letters Mon- 








day, thinking the preceding day was Sun- 


borders touches Lakes Nyassa, Tangan- 


day!’’ Now let him try to preach so well 
that his congregation will labor under the 
impression that every day is Sunday’ 

—— Nota bad proposition that of General 
Spinola of New York, that a gold medal of 
the value of twenty-five dollars be pre- 
sented to any pensioner who will surren- 
der a)l rights to a pension. Doubtless some 
who have no need of the income for their 
support would avail themselves of this 
recognition of their services, and others 
also who might hereafter apply for pen- 
sions might rest satisfied with such a medal. 

—— The earnest and confident tone of 
Dr. Pentecost’s letter from India, printed 
on our first page, and its suggestions, are 
especially opportune during this Week of 
Prayer. It should move us all to greater 
importunity in prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon India, to greater faith 
in the speedy and wonderfal triumphs of 
the gospel there, and to increased contribu- 
tions for missionary work there. Pray for 
India. Give for India. Let consecrated 
young men turn to it, inquiring what is the 
will of God concerning them. And let us 
all look toward it, expecting a great bless- 
ing. 

—— The question of leaving out the Scrip- 
ture text from our Sunday school column 
has been carefully considered of late. The 
limit of space which can be given to that 
department is a strong argument in favor 
of doing so. But the authors of the articles 
on the lessons aim to treat each topic as 
closely dependent on the text. We have 
therefore decided to continue to print it, 
and readers are urged, if they would gain 
the advantages from the Sunday school les- 
sons which we seek to give, to familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with the text before 
reading the articles, and, when reading 
them, to keep the text before the eye and the 
mind. 


—— No country is making history so fast 
as Africa. To no other part of the world is 
the attention of all civilized nations so 
much directed as to the Dark Continent. 
We suggest to our readers, in studying the 
editorial in another column, to have at hand 
as good a map of Africa as they can get, 
for, though its political boundaries are con- 
stantly changing, its great natural divisions 
and landmarks may easily be fixed in mind 
when studied in connection with such arti- 
cles as the one referred to, and Professor 
Laveleye’sin the January Forum. A knowl- 
edge of the geographical features of a coun- 
try is a key to interpret much of its political 
history. 

—— Few persons are more competent to 
pass judgment on the present state of In- 
dian affairs than Dr. Eastman, the fall- 
blooded Sioux who graduated recently 
from the Boston University Medical School 
after completing the fall course at Dart- 
mouth College. With brilliant prospects 
before him in his chosen profession here in 
Boston, he renounced them all for the sake 
of helping his own people as a Government 
physician at Pine Ridge Agency. He un- 
derstands their peculiar characteristics, and 
has their confidence. For the first time his 
private letters to friends in this city sound 
a@ note of alarm, not from fear of personal 
violence, but from what may follow now 
that the war spirit is let loose among the 
Sioux. For this Dr. Eastman holds the 
Government administration responsible. 


News from the Ghurches. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The Cong. S. 8. & Pub. Society closes the 
eight months of its financial year, Jan. 1, 
with gross receipts $550 more than for the 
corresponding time a year ago. If the 
amount received from legacies were the 
same as last year, its increase of income 
would be $2,550. By careful inquiry Sec- 
retary Boynton has ascertained that of 217 
churches reported in the Year-Book as or- 
ganized during the year 1889 sixty-one grew 
out of Sunday sckools organized by this So- 
ciety, while thirty-nine others were aided in 
this department of their work from their be- 
ginning. The Society had to do therefore 
with the beginnings of 100 of these 217 
churches. 
Mr. Charles E. Eddy of Newton has been 
appointed treasurer of the Massachusetts 
General Association in place of the late 
Hon. E. I. Thomas. His address is 35 Con- 
gress Street. 

Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., who is now sup- 
plying the First Church in Lowell, will 
preach by exchange next Sunday for the 
Shawmut Church in Boston, of which he is 
still pastor emeritus. Park Street Church 
will also have the privilege of hearing next 
Sunday its former pastor, Dr. Withrow. 


MASSACHUSETTS. : 


A successful fellowship meeting was held 
with the Memorial Church, Georgetown, 
Dec. 23. The first topic, The Holy Spirit, 
was the theme of Rev. J. C. Alvord’s ser- 
mon, and in the evening the topic The 
Christian Spirit was discussed under its 
threefold aspect—the Spirit of Service, Self- 
sacrifice and Devotion—the speakers being, 
respectively, Rev. Messrs. T. F. Waters, 
W. E. Strong and Sherrod Soule. 

Dr. F. E. Clark preached last Sunday at 
the Highland Church, Lowell, and the com- 
munion followed the evening service. The 
pastor, Rev. S. W. Adriance, was present 
at both services, offering the prayer in the 
morning, and he extended the right hand of 
fellowship in the evening to all the mem- 
bers who had come into the church during 
his absence. Rev. J. L. Sewall will supply 
for three months. 

An impressive feature in connection with 
the communion service at Marlboro’ last 
Sunday was the induction into office of one 
deacon and six deaconesses. The latter, 
with the six deacons, are members of the 
church committee. Rev. A. F. Newton has 
given a local flavoring to the ConaREGa- 
TIONALIST HANDBOOKS distributed among 
his people by printing on the back page of 
the cover a list of the Sanday and week- 
day services. A good idea. 

A class of nine boys from twelve to fifteen 
years of age in the Sunday school of the 
Wareham church has raised $30 for the 
Congregational Union the past year.——The 
ninety-fourth birthday of Mrs. Chloe Met- 
calf was pleasantly observed last week in 
the church at Walpole. She lives with her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Martha Allen, and 
is a member of the neighboring church in 
Franklin. Still in the fall possession of all 
her faculties she has all her life been 
earnest and active in the service of the 
Lord. 

Professor Smyth, who is the preacher at 
the Seminary Church, Andover, for Janu- 
ary, preached a New Year’s sermon last 
Sunday from Rev. 3: 14. The following 
gentlemen have been appointed the exam- 
ining committee for the theological semi- 
nary for the current year: Rev. A. E. Dan- 
ning, D. D., of Boston; Prof. M. D. Bisbee 
of Dartmouth College; Rev. George W. 
Phillips, D. D., of Ratland, Vt.; Rev. Par- 
ris T. Farwell of Stockbridge; Rev. W. B. 
Wright, D.D., of New Britain, Ct. Rev. 
F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
New York, has been chosen Hyde lecturer 
on foreign missions for 1891-2. 

The rendering at the Central Church in 
Worcester, Jan. 2, of the Oratorio of the 
Messiah was a signal success, the chorus of 
100 voices representing local talent exclu- 
sively, and the other important parts being 
taken by the regular conductors of the 











music in the Central Church. 


The Westboro’ church, Rev. Walcott 
Fay, pastor, had its third annual reunion, 
supper and roll-call, Dec. 31, when nearly 
200 of the 450 members responded to their 
names by giving the year in which they 
joined the church. There were addresses 
by the pastors of other churches and by 
Deacon B. A. Nourse, who has held that 
office twenty-eight years, Judge W. P. 
Forbes of the probate court, and Dr. N. B. 
Paine, superintendent of the Westboro’ In- 
sane Hospital. This church fiads incorpo- 
ration a good thing. : 

Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Rice of Royalston 
were given, Dec. 31, a reception in the 
Town Hall. Col. George Whitney presided, 
and presented Mr. Rice with a gift of 
money in behalf of 166 contributors. The 
ladies provided the supper; and music, 
with addresses by prominent citizens, was 
enjoyed. 

The Hope Church, Springfield, Rev. R. 
W. Brokaw’s, began the new year with a 
sunrise prayer meeting. A teachers’ meet- 
ing, led by the superintendent, is sustained 
Saturday evenings, and the free-seat system 
is carried out. 

Few men seventy-five years of age would 
have the courage to start on a pleasure tour 
around the world, but Rev. T. P. Field, 
D. D., who has kept his residence at Am- 
herst since he resigned the college pastor- 
ate there, sailed with this purpose from 
New York last week with family friends. 
The party will take at Liverpool the new 
and elegant steamer, the Empress of In- 
dia, which has been built in Hoagland for 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad to ply be-— 
tween its Western ports and Japan, and 
which must be carried around to its destina- 
tion through the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Suez Canal. 

The Palmer church will hereafter elect 
its deacons for a term of four years instead 
of for life. Over $1,700 have been con- 
tributed for benevolent purposes the past 
year. 

The morning session at the annual meet- 
ing of the Enfield church, Rev. F. L. Good- 
speed, pastor, partook of a devotional char- 
acter, and 126 of its members responded to 
the roll-call. In the afternoon reports of all 
the branches of Christian activity were 
given, all of which showed healthy and 
steady growth. 

The Monterey church, Rev. Augustus Al- 
ford, pastor, whose annual business meet- 
ing has heretofore been attended by only a 
few, has just held an alJ-day meeting which 
resulted in quickening interest in the church 
and its work. A report of special interest 
was from the visiting committee, who have 
been from house to house in different dis- 
tricts. 

The list of questions sent out by the com- 
mittee of the General Association on the 
work of the churches includes several relat- 
ing tothe methods of raising money for cur- 
rent expenses, and the extent to which the 
free-pew system prevails. Pastorsand church 
clerks should take special pains to reply 
fully on these points, and thus enhance the 
value of the report to be rendered at the 
meeting in Marlboro’ next May. 

MAINE. 

The report that Rev. I. P. Warren, D.D., 
of the Christian Mirror, Portland, has been 
seriously ill, is unfounded, as he is steadily 
improving, although he is not in so robust 
health as in former years. 

Rev. A. H. Wright completed his twen- 
tieth year as pastor of the St. Lawrence 
Street Church, Portland, Dec. 28. During 
this service 246 persons have united with 
the church, frequent revivals have been en- 
joyed, and solid, steady growth has marked 


‘membership of 273 were connected with 
church twenty years ago. Mr. C. O. Leach 
has collected and transcribed the records of 
the Second Parish Church for its first cen- 
tury, and prepared a list of its members 
from the beginning. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Hallock have taken 
possession of the new parsonage at Water- 
ville, which is finely equipped with every 
convenience. On Christmas evening a 
large company gathered for congratulatory 
wishes, and simple dedicatory services were 
held. 

Rev. F. S. Root of the High Street 
Church, Auburn, has begun his annual leo- 
ture room talks on practical subjects, and 
the discussions attract large audiences. 
—The Sunday school of the Pine Street 
Church, Lewiston, has made marked prog- 
ress the past year, and now ranks only 
second in the membership of Congregational 
schools in the State, the Second Parish, 
Portland, taking the lead. —Rev. 8. K. 
Mitchell has been assisting Rev. H. G. Mank 
in revival meetings at New Gloucester for 
two weeks. A number have professed con- 
version, and @ renewed interest has been 
awakened in the church. 


During the past two menths there has 
been quite an unusual amount of evangel- 
istic effort among the churches in Western 
Maine. All the Congregational churches in 
Portland united in the recent services con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles Inglis, the English 
evangelist. Rev. Mr. Earle has held meet- 
ings at the Free Church, Deering, where 
Mr. W. T. Jordan is acting pastor; and 
Messrs. Martin and True, who have been 
holding meetings in Saco, are laboring now 
in Biddeford. 

The Central Church Club, Bangor, was 
favored in hearing lectures, Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 1, by President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
respectively, on Qualities of Leadership and 
A Holiday in Greece.——Dr. Elias Bond of 
the Sandwich Islands has made another gift 
of $1,000 to Bowdoin College, where he 
graduated in 1833, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

A unique Christmas concert, with..fine 
stereopticon views of the life of Christ, was 
given at the Second Church, Keene, under 
the direction of Mr. H. A. French, who has 
just completed his thirteenth year as su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school. 

Deacon and Mrs. T. E. Folsom, honored 
members of the First Church, Exeter, have 
jast observed their fiftieth marriage anni- 
versary. Many citizens, as well as friends 
from other places, presented their cordial 
good wishes, and many valuable gifts were 
received.—The Acworth church, organ- 
ized in 1773, observed its annual meeting, 
with a dinner and roll-call, for the first 
time last week. Rev. T. W. Darling is the 
new pastor. 

The Peterboro’ church has lost another 
honored member by the recent death of its 
oldest deacon, Mr. A. A. Farnsworth. He 
has been clerk of the church for thirty years, 
and was for many years president of the 
savings bank, and closely identified with 
the best interests of the town. 

VERMONT. 

The reports at the annual meeting of the 
Barre church, Rev. C. W. Longren, pastor, 
showed gratifying progress in all depart- 
ments of work. Thirty have been added to 
the membership of the church, and the 
Sunday school is the largest in its history. 
The Y. P. 8. OC. E. has done excellent work 
among the young people. A debt of $3,500 
has been provided for, and $200 have been 
added to the pastor’s salary. 

Sixty-three children received beautiful 
books from Mrs. Horace Fairbanks for reg- 
ular attendance during the year at the 


North Church, 8t. J. ohnsbury, at the Christ- 
mas festival. 





The Londonderry church will retain the 
services of Rev. W. R. Curtis for the win- 
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ter, declining to unite with the Peru church. 
A good congregation has been gathered, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 

Mrs. C. C. McIntire and her sons have 
presented a beautiful communion table to 
the church in Pittsford in memory of Dr. 
McIntire,\for many years the loved pastor 
there. ——The West Brattleboro’ church has 
recently lost its oldest member in the death 
of Mr. Timothy Adkins, at the age of ninety- 
seven years. He was at one time leader of 
the choir, a position his son afterward held 
about forty years.—The Chelsea church 
has just become incorporated. 

Dec. 31 was a glad day for the New Haven 
church, when its beautiful edifice was dedi- 
cated with a sermon by Rev. W. B. Hague, 
a former pastor, and its new pastor, Rev. 
C. N. Thomas, was installed. He comes 
from the Presbyterian church, Port Henry, 
N.Y., and his examination was eminently 
satisfactory. All the churches in Addison 
County, with Professors Granville Yager and 
W. W. Eaton, were invited to the council. 
——Under the efficient lead and preaching 
of Dr. G. N. Webber, who is supplying at 
Middlebury, the church is thriving, and he 
is desired to become the pastor. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The Plymouth Church, Providence, Rev. 
T. A. Mills, pastor, having just closed the 
most prosperous year of its history, finan- 
cially and numerically, is now undertaking 
new movements for the immediate enlarge- 
ment of its work. The services of Rev. 
William House have been secured as church 
worker and visitor, and a plan for the 
monthly visitation and invitation of the en- 
tire field will be vigorously prosecuted by 
the people under Mr. House’s direction. 
The church reports forty-six new members 
during the year, and eighty per cent. in- 
crease in benevolent contributions. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, Dec. 
28-30. The principal features were a ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. W. J. Mutch; ad- 
dresses by two former pastors, Rev. C. H. 
Williams and Rev. C. W. Park; a letter 
from the first pastor, Dr. O. H. White, 
whose ill health detained him in Boston; 
historical papers on the church, Sunday 
school, Endeavor Society; and an account of 
the building of the stone edifice in 1868 by 
Judge Pickett, chairman of the building 
committee. A roll-call consecration meet- 
ing furnished a climax to the series of in- 


Rev. J. G. Jones of Pittston has added 
the Tabernacle Church, West Pittston, to 
his present charge, with a salary of $1,200 
from both churches. He has also just started 
@ monthly magazine, the Puritan, in the 
interest of the Congregational churches in 
the State. 

THE SOUTH. 

The organization of the Fort Payne 
church and the establishment of a young 
ladies’ seminary last October have united 
in establishing a stronghold for Congrega- 
tionalism in Northern Alabama, where 
churches are few and feeble, and where 
there are no schools of a high grade. The 
town is controlled by Northern men, and 
the new church easily takes the lead as its 
membership of thirty comes from New 
England churches. Rev. E. A. Berry, late 
of Atlanta University, is the pastor, and 
also principal of the seminary. At the re- 
cent recognition services churches from 
Atlanta and other places were represented, 
and everybody was greatly encouraged by 
the hopefal outlook. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 
The Congregationalists of Marietta and 


vicinity celebrated the landing of the Pil- 
grims in an appropriate manner, Dec. 22 
The supper, to which 100 sat down, was 
followed by toasts and speeches relating to 
the Pilgrims and their work. It was re- 
solved to organize a Congregational Club, 
which will start with about fifty members. 


The Sunday school of the Euclid Avenue 


Church, Cleveland, held its annual class 
supper, Dec. 
This church and the Hough Avenue held 
New Year’s morning prayer meetings. 


29, with a full attendance. 


A jubilee service was held, Dec. 28, by 


the Lima church over the payment of all its 
debts. Secretary Fraser, with the canceled 
mortgage in hand, led in raising $1,000 
from the church for a new edifice, followed 
by a similar amount from outside sources, 
assumed by the pastor, Rev. J. F. Davies. 
In less than four years $7,000 have been 
paid for a lot and $5,000 for salary and cur- 
rent expenses.—-The ladies of the St. 
Mary’s church have paid for a lot, and now 
efforts are being made for a parsonage for 
Rev. D. D. Davies. 


Illinois. 
During the last few months of Rev. H. 


M. Penniman’s pastorate at the Tabernacle 
Church, Chicago, he conducted meetings 
nearly every night, at which hundreds pro- 


spiring meetings. One of the outcomes of 
this anniversary is the establishment of a 
reference library. 

In accordance with its custom the last 
five years, the United Churchin New Haven 
held a New Year’s morning prayer meeting 
last week. Dr. Munger gave as usual three 
watchwords for the year. 
are God, Time and Work. Mrs. Elizabeth 


This time they 


exceptional. 


H. Scranton died last week, at the age of 
ninety-nine, at the house of her son-in-law, 
Deacon Rice of this church. She had been 
@ member of the church in Madison for 
eighty-two years. The Humphrey Street 
Church voted to become incorporated pro- 
viding the society would transfer the prop- 
erty, but opposition there prevents the 
movement. Deacon Willis Hemingway 
and wife of the Grand Avenue Church 
celebrated their golden wedding, Jan. 1. 
Mr. Hemingway has been a deacon of the 
church for forty years, its clerk and treas- 
urer for thirty, and is still in business and 
® pillar in the church. 

Rev. Mr. Sanderholm is canvassing New 
Haven for funds to build a chapel for the 
Swedish Church, which now worships in 
the College Street Church. 

The Swedish Zion Church, Hartford, has 


fessed conversion. The field is one of the 
hardest and yet one of the most encoura- 
ging in the city, where the population is 
changing and mostly foreign. Mr. Penni- 
man has gone now to Keokuk, Io. Rev. 
J.D. McOord, who has just closed success- 
ful labors at the Armour Mission, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, and efforts will be made to 
reach the unchurched masses in the vicinity 


of the First Church. 


Indiana. 
An edifice costing about $2,500 was dedi- 


cated, Dec. 21, by the young Amboy church, 
and $462 were raised to meet the last bills. 
The sermon was by Rev. D. H. Snowden. 
Superintendent Curtis and Rev. J. R. 
Mason, the first pastor, assisted in the ser- 
vices, which were held from Friday to Sun- 
day night, the Kokomo church omitting its 
meetings to attend them. It is a Quaker 
settlement which receives Congregational- 
ism gladly. Rev. M. T. Hartley, the pastor, 
comes from that sect. A parsonage is also 
about completed. 


Michigan. 
A house of worship, costing about $1,000, 


with a seating capacity of 175, has been 
dedicated at Fruitport without debt. 


Ser- 


mate Fomarkabie progress durimg-the-maty- ONS were preached by Rev. Richard 


year of its existence. Its congregations are 
steady and large, and the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of its people make it an example 
to other churches. This prosperity is in 
largest part due to the faithful and spiritu- 
ally minded ministry of Rey. L. W. A. 
Bjorkman, who, after serving as a licentiate 
through the year, was ordained, Dec. 26. 
Forty-two accessions were received into the 
membership of the Fourth Church last Sun- 
day as the fruit of the regular evangelistic 
work and the steady growth of the church, 
few special meetings having been held. 

The Christmas Club of the young peopie 
of the Park Church, Hartford, with a sleigh 
load of good things, made welcome visits to 
the homes of the destitute, Dec. 27. At the 
New Year’s festival of the Pearl Street 
Church gifts were brought for distribution 
among needy ones. The parlors of the 
First Church were damaged by fire, which 
caught from the furnace, Dec. 31, to the 
amount of about $1,000. The Influence of 
Christmas and the Holidays upon the Spir- 
ituality of the Churches was discussed at 
the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 29 

The expenditure of $1,500 has greatly im- 
proved the interior of the church at Enfield. 
Several of the young men under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, Rey. O. W. Means, are 
holding weekly services in an outlying 
schoolhouse, where they are pressing home 
upon the unconverted the groat truths of 
the Christian life. The meetings are widely 
useful and bring an increased spiritual 
power to those who maintain them.—— 
Deacon R. A. Robbins, for more than thirty- 
six years superintendent of the Sunday 
school at Wethersfield, and Mrs. Wells 
Adams, assistant superintendent for thirty 
years, were given beautiful pictures at the 
recent Christmas festival. 

The council which recently ordained Rev. 
F. M. Hollister at Wapping discouraged 
the ordinations of undergraduates of semi- 
naries, and advised that churches with whom 
the chief responsibility rests should seek 
settled pastors from other sources than stu- 
dent ranks. The case of Mr. Hollister, a 
senior of Hartford Seminary, was judged 


The Bethel church has lately been incor- 
porated. The year closed with a fifth an- 
nual reunion at which various addresses 
and reports were made. The recent law of 
the State providing for the union of the 
society and the church required a unani- 
mous vote of the society, and thus far only 
two or three churches have been able to 
perfect incorporation. 

There is an increasing religious interest in 
the First Church, New London, Dr. 8. L. 
Blake’s. More than fifty persons have 
already professed conversion, and last Sun- 
day thirty-one united with the church, 
twenty-four on confession. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

One quarter of the church members at 
New Haven, Rev. Samuel Johnson, pastor, 
gathered for a sunrise prayer meeting, 
Jan. 1, some coming over two miles. 

The new People’s Church, Buffalo, Rev. 
H. D. Sheldon, pastor, has just added 
thirty-nine to its membership, twenty-two 
on confession. Every Thursday evening a 


Lewis, to whom, with the pastor, Rev. L. A. 
Witham, the success of the undertaking 


is largely due, and Rev. H. C. Snyder.—— 


A movement is on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Rev. J. L. 
Patton of Greenville. 

Wisconsin. 

The Sunday school of the First Church, 
Beloit, observed Christmas by loading a 
tree with presents designed for poor Sunday 
schools in the northern part of the State, 


and voting to send money to the State 


H. M. Society.——A_ revival at York, an 
out-station of the Hixton church, Rev. Mal- 


colm McPhail, pastor, has resulted in so 


many conversions that a branch church will 
soon be organized and a house of worship 
built. 

The new Northside Church, Milwaukee, 


has developed rapidly in a populous part of 
the city. It is the first fruit of the recently 
organized Cify Congregational Union, and 
Rev. R. G. Jones is the pastor. 


THE WEST. 


The church at Trinidad, Col., observed 


Forefathers’ Day by a service in which the 
other pastors and Superintendent Sanders 
participated. It is feared that the pastor, 
Rev. J. P. Heald, will not be able to remain 
there on account of his health, as the alti- 
tude seems too high for him. 


The Kansas City Club observed Fore- 


fathers’ Day with a banquet at the Midland 
Hotel, and addresses on the theme Then 
and Now. Industry and Frugality, Parental 
Discipline, The Farmer, Newspaper, and 
Women of Today were chosen as topics by 
Hon. J.G. Haskell and other speakers, who 
were mostly invited guests from other de- 
nominations. 
the Pilgrim fathers and the principles for 
which they gave their lives. 
the pulpit in Kansas City has just been 
shown in the successful attack it has made 
on the indecent theaters and bill posters of 
the place. 


A hearty tribute was paid to 


The power of 


The German Church, St. Louis, occupies 


the basement of a fine edifice to be built later. 
The portion just finished has cost $6,000. 
The new building of Usaion Church was 
dedicated Jan.4. The last Sunday in the 
old building, which has been sold to a col- 
ored Baptist church, was one of remarka- 
ble spiritual interest. 
pressed a decision to enter upon a Christian 
life, among them two young men who had 
not been in a church for years. Rev. D. 
W. Bartlett has secured 1,500 calendars, 
with the hours of service printed, and will 
put one in every Protestant family in the 
neighborhocd. Rev. G. H. Grannis of the 
Third Church is giving a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The Olive Branch Sunday school used 
written examination papers at the quarterly 
review with good results. 


Several persons ex- 


Iowa. 
The Iowa City church suffers a serious 


loss in the removal to Harvey, IIl., of 
Deacon Thomas McFarland and his family, 
nine in all, who will be much missed in all 
Christian work. 


Twelve churches have been organized in 


the State during the year, seven others 


peopie’s economic congress is held for the 


have come to self-support, ten houses of 
worship have been dedicated, and five re- 


about fifty persons. ——The Cedar Rapids 
church, under the care of Rev. E. M. Vit- 
tum, has gained thirty-one in membership 


the past year. 
Minnesota. 


The Plymouth Church Sunday school, St. 
Paul, deposited gifts for the poor children 
on Christmas Eve in a manger built on the 
pulpit platform. More pews have been 
rented this year in the church than for 
several years past; Dr. A. H. Heath, pas- 
tor. Bethany Church, Rev. W. W. Wil- 
lard’s, is having a systematic canvass of its 
parish. The audiences and Sunday school 
are steadily increasing. Rev. Herbert Macy 
is giving a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures on Africa at the Olivet Church, in- 
cluding the subjects, The Slave Trade, Rum 
Curse, Livingstone, Moffat, and Africa as a 
Mission Field. The audiences at Park 
Church, Rev. Wallace Nutting’s, have in- 
creased so largely the past month that a new 
building has become a speedy necessity. At 
the annual meeting over $400 were raised 
to meet a deficit, and it was voted to con- 
tribute to the seven societies according to 
the State plan. 

Rev. N. D. Fanning gives his whole time 
now to the new Oak Park enterprise, Min- 
neapolis, which has just netted over $110 


:| by @ concert. 


The expectations concerning Rev. Smith 
Baker are being more than fulfilled. He 
has made several long pilgrimages to 
churches in distant parts of the State 
where he has met a cordial welcome. The 
Park Avenue Church, in the best resident 
part of the city, is crowded morning and 
evening. The new Scandinavian Church is 
the seventeenth Congregational organiza- 
tion in the city, and has a house of worship, 
ocsting $2,000, nearly completed. 
The Christmas reunion of the Minneapo- 
lis Congregational ministers and _ their 
families; which was organized when Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Stimson, D. D., E. M. Wil- 
liams, E. S. Williams and G. A. Hood were 
pastors of the four churches then in the 
city, was held at Plymouth Church, Dec. 29. 
Rev. J. H. Morley was master of ceremo- 
nies, and addresses were made by Rev. 
S. V. 8. Fisher, the Congregational patri- 
arch of the city, Rev. G. R. Merrill and 
Rev. Smith Baker. Delightful recitations 
were given by Mrs. W. M. Jones and Miss 
Speare, the daughter of Rev. S. L. B. 
Speare. An hour or two was spent in social 
conversation and games by the children. 
Kansas. 
The Plymouth Church, Sycamore, has 
recently dedicated a house of worship, cost- 
ing $1,800, whose erection was made possi- 
ble by the liberal gifts of Mrs. 8S. V. 
White and other members of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn.— An extensive revival 
is in progress in Wallace where the meet- 
ings have assumed union form, under the 
lead chietly of Rev. W. H. Marble, pastor 
of the Congregational church. 

A widespread revival in Linwood, where 
Rev. E. E. Preston is pastor, has resulted 
in the accession of sixty-three to church 
membership within a few months.—The 
Longton church, which has been used in 
an unfinished condition for some years, was 
dedicated complete, Dec. 21. Superintend- 
ent Broad conducted the services.——State 
Evangelist Merrill has closed fruitful meet- 
ings at Highland, and is now at Netawaka. 

The Olivet Church, Wichita, Rev. R. L. 
Marsh, pastor, has voted to become se}f- 
supporting at once. This church was aided 
in the construction of its edifice a few years 
ago by funds collected by the Congregation- 
alist.-_—-The pastorless church at Ford 
maintains its Sunday school and prayer 
meetings, and an extensive revival interest 
has been awakened by meetings conducted 
by Rev. F. A. Bodwell of Jetmore. 

A house of worship was dedicated, Dec. 
28, at Plevna, the only church building 
in the town or vicinity. Superintendent 
Broad conducted the services, and enough 
money was pledged to pay all indebtedness 
and the loan of the Congregational Union 
by installments.——The labors of State 
Evangelist Veazie at Leona and High- 
land have resulted in additions to the 
church, and at the latter place a debt of 
over $200 was canceled. 

Nebraska. 

The neat chapel of the Vine Street 
Church, Lincoln, was dedicated Dec. 28. 
Rev. Lewis Gregory of the First Church 
preached, thirty-five of whose people have 
gone into the organization. The newchurch, 
situated in a good resident part of the city, 
was recognized by council last October, with 
a membership of fifty-eight, to which twenty- 
one have since been added. The lot, chapel 
and furnishings have cost $2,172, some of 
which has been given by the First Church. 
—tThe excitement in connection with the 
Indian outbreak ran so high at Hay Springs 
that Evangelist Billings was compelled to 
discontinue his special services. 

The pastorless Alma church has been ad- 
vised by council to maintain its services, 
secure a pastor, and ask a grant of $250 
from the Congregational Union for the re- 
construction of its building, which was 
recently damaged by a storm.——The young 
Crawford church, Rev. E. H. Pound’s, has 
@ new parsonage and a chapel with a seat- 
ing capacity of 100.—The Hemingford 
church, where Rev. William Wiedenhoeft 
has recently begun work, has received $25 
from the Central Church Sunday school, 
Providence, R.I., through Miss Nancy 


Marsh. 
North Dakota. 


The installation of Rev. G. S. Bascom and 
the dedication of the new Plymouth Church, 
Fargo, have been occasions of recent in- 
terest. Rev. C. W. Merrill preached the 
dedicatory sermon, and $270 were provided 
for to clear off all deficienciés. The new 
building is larger and more desirable every 
way than the one which was destroyed by a 
tornado. 

Proximity to the neighborhood of the 
Indian disturbances is anything but pleas- 
ant nowadays. Rev. A. H. Keene of New 
England City reports that so many fam- 
ilies have moved away recently that the 
Sunday school has been discontinued for 
the present. Thanksgiving Day was spent 
by some of the citizens in building a sod 
fort about the stone schoolhouse to which 
they could flee, if necessary, but since then 
they have been protected by a troop of cav- 
alry. It is the opinion of those on the 
ground that the Government is acting 
wisely in separating, as fast as possible, 
the friendly Indians from those who 
are still determined to be savages. The 
United States troops referred to now form 
the principal part of the Sunday congrega- 
tions, filling the little church building as 


never before. 
South Dakota. 


Under the lead of Rev. W. 8. Washburn 
the church at Alcester has converted its 
too small edifice into a parsonage, and is 
erecting a new house of worship.—Mrs. 
Joseph Ward has begun a work with the 
Lesterville church with encouraging signs 


BIXBY, Solomon, recently Of Holland, Mass., to 
Hawley fora year. Accepts. 

BUCK, George J., to Hill City, Lenora, and Edmond, 
Kan. Accepts. 

BUSSER, Samuel E., of North Ch., Topeka, Kan., to 


Pres. ch., Dodge C ity. Declines 
oe James B., of Hull, lo. t0 lowa Falls. Ac- 
co LES “Henry M., of Lamar, Mo., declines call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Springfield. Business men in the town 


have added 2600 to his salary. 
= K, “Davillo W. + accepts call to Burwell, 


D Aiton, Martin L., of Camden, N.Y , to Salamanca. 


aes SY; Fred M., of Oberlin College, to Henry, 
>, Accepts. 
DINSMORE, Charles A. ~ Whitneyville, Ct., to 
Willimantic. Began work Jan 
pory, formerly of U. Bb. 4 , to Revillo, S. D. 


Has a, wok 


DRISKY, Raymond C., of Derby, Vt., to First Ch., 


Derry, N.H. Accepts. 
GREENLEES, Charles A., tO continue at Kinsley, 
Kan. Accepts. 
GRINNFELL, E. ron to Copemish, Mich. Accepts. 
GROVER, Ni abam’W. +, of St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt., 


to Centre Ossipee, N. H. Accepts. 
HAND, LaRoy s., formerly of Belknap and Eddy- 
ville, lo., to Sioux Rapids. Accepts 


HILL, C harles W., of San Jos, Cal, to Berkeley. 
Ace ept 

JONES, David P., of Tabernacle Ch., Scranton, Pa., 
to Horatio. Declines at the earnest request of his 
church. 

JONES, D., of New Quay, South Wales, to Hyde 
Park Ch., Scranton, Pa. Accepts. 

LAMBERT, G. M, 4 McDonald and Rotate, Kan., 
for a year. Accep 

MABEN, Bb. se an, to Gilead, Me., for a year. 


\ccepts 
Oris, C lark C., accepts call to First Ch., Springtield, 


Lewis C.,of Berean Ch., Atlanta, Ga., 
Acce pts. 
, declines Call to Zion Ch., Chi- 


iil. 

r AR TRIDGE 
to Gate City, Ala. 
?»AUL, —— KF. 
cago, Lil. 

PHEL At aegis e, accepts call to First Ch., Chel- 
sea. 

LE DGRAVE, Charles A., of Rodman, N. Y., 
drid. Accepts. 

SCUDDER, William H., formerly of Plymouth Ch., 

San Francisco, Cal, to Ch. of Pilgrimage, Plymouth, 

Mass., for a year. 

SEELYE, James W., of Olney, Ill., to Pres. ch., 

Shawneetown. Accepts. 

STAPLES, —— C., of New bedford, Mags , to Har- 

wi h. Accept 

STEVENS, Sulins, to Faulkton,8.D. Accepts. 

TAGGART, Charles E, otf Red Cloud, Neb., to Rock- 

ford, lo. 

TURNER, James, to Baldwin, Mich. Accepts. 

WHICfELAW, James D., of Kiunickinnic, Wis., to 

Jamestown, N. D. Accepts. 

WOOD, Chirles F., of Olivet Ch., San Francisco, 

Cal., to Tulare. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CLARK, Calvin “g of Andover Seminary, o. p. Wolf- 
boro’, N. f., De ». 30. Sermon by Prof. W. J. Tucker, 
2, 2:3 other parte by Rev. Messrs. J. M. Dutton; 
E. A. Keep, G. E. Hall, E. M. Chapman, Frank 
Haley igh i W. Phillips 
COLLINS, C. C., 0. McLeansville, N. C., Dee. 31. Ser- 
mon by ‘Rev. A. W. Curtis; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Alfred Connet, and Zachariah Simmons, 
Mr. Collins is a member of the a ei Ave. Ch., 
Newark, N.J., and is now at Troy, N. C., under the 
M 


t> Ma- 


A.M. A. 

EVANS, T. D., i. Taylorville, tage Dec. 1. 

HOLL ISTER, ’ Frederic M., Hartford Seminary, 
0.p. Wapping, Ct., Dec. 31. ye by Dr. Graham 
Taylor; othec parts by Rev. Messrs. Frecerick 
Alvord, C. H. Barber, E. N. Hardy and S. W. 
Kobbins 

McINTOSH, Charles H., é. Plantsville, Ct., Jan. 2. 
Sermon by. Dr. J. E. Twitchell; other parts by Rev. 
ao. J.W. Backus, F. R. Luckey, A. H. Hall and 


H. Twichell. 
MOULTON, J. W., Middle Haddam, 
c. 30. 
Dec, 31. 


o. p. Second Ch., 
Ct., De 5 
THOMAS, Chandler N., i. New Haven, Vt., 


Sermon by Rev. C. 8. Sargent. 
Resignations. 


CROFTS, Charles P., Willimantic, Ct. 

FAY. Henry C., North Reading, eae 

HEYWOOD, Thomas, C ‘oney Island, N. Y. 
farewell sermon Dec. 2 

LONGFELLOW, Charles H.. Springfield, Me., 
sae of ill health, greatly to the regret of his 


Preached 


church. 
MILL S, Neel Fs A., Newport, Vt. 
sermon Dec, 2 
ROCKWOOD, i eederick B., Lunenburgh, Vt. 
SARGENT, Roger M, Dover, Ill. 
SMITH, Azro = Johnson, Vt., 
over ten yea 
SoU THWORKTH, Edward, Brookfield, Mo. Goes to 
Whitewater, Col. 
THOMAS, Ivor, Second Ch, Pa., to 
accept call to Sherodsville, O. 
TICKNOR, Charles H., Clio, Mich 
IITCOMB, Philip, Kensington, N. I. 
well sermon Dec 23. 
WILSON, William M., Banks Mich. 
WISWALL, Alexander, Pittetield, N. H. 


Dismissions. 


PENNIMAN, Henry M., Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
Dec. 30. 


Preached farewell 


after a pastorate of 


Wilkesbarre, 


Preached fare- 


Charches Organized. 
EAST PORTLAND, Ore, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. ep Northside, Jan, 2, 
members. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Scandinavian, recognized by 
council Dee, 30. Nine members, 


Miscellaneous. 


BELL, Thomas, has returned from England, and be- 
gan his pastorate at South Dartmouth, Mass., last 


Twenty 


nda 

c HILDE: Alexander C., closed his work at Lynde- 
boro’, N. H., Dec. 28, but will remain in the parson- 
age for the present. 

DWIGHT, Pres. I'., of Yale Seminary, preached, 
Dec. 28, at the Westminster and Plymouth churches, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FULLERTON, Kdward G., preached farewell sermon 
at Park Ch., Worcester, Jan. 4. 

GILLETT, Arthur _L., has returned from Germany, 
and will resume duties at Hartford Seminary. 

HOOK Es, George E., of St. John, Wn., one of the 

e Band, is recovering from a serious illness. 

PERRY. Alfred T., closed his pastorate at the East 
Ch., Ware, Mass., last Sunday. 

POR TER, Charles Ww. af his farewell sermon 
Fi Orono, Me., Dec. 28, and has begun work at 


PRES NTISs, Rev. Mr., has been engaged to preach 
three months at Williston, V Vt. 

ROMINGER, Henry V.. has returned from his trip 
around the world to East Portlind, Ore., where his 
people have given him and his bride a reception. 

SKELTON, William J., of ge md Seminary, hos been 
advised to gotoa warmer cl mate, and will supply 
at Sr rar N. C., for six months, under the 

A.M. A. 


ADDITIONS TO THE OHUROHES 
AT THE LAST COMMUNION. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allston, Mass., — 9 Hyde Park, Mass., 10 27 
Amboy, Ind., 12 12 Lowell, Mass., High- 


2 
Ashley, Mich., 4 6 land, & 5 
Berkley, Mass , 2 3 Maple Bay, Minn., 7 7 
Boston, Berkeley, Mattoon, IIL, ll il 
Temple, 14 37 Milwaukee, Wis. ’ 
Union, 9 19 Northside, 20 
Park St., 3.5 Minneapolis, Minn., _ eo 
Shawmut, : 8 Scandinavian, — 9 
Phillips,So.Boston,3 6 New Haven, Ct., 
— East Howard Ave, 11 Il 
7 New London, Ct., 
Highland, Roxbury, . 7 F oe ‘m4 31 
Immanuel, “ 8 


Sec 
pre Dorchester, i 2t Ne ve oon Mees. 5 10 
5 21 Peterboro’, 2 
Boylan, Jamaica Philadel 
3 _ Central, "12 15 
Buffalo, N N. Y., Peo- Plainfield, N N.J.. 26 28 
ple’s, 22 39 Port Angeles, Wn., 2 


Chm bridgepert, Providence, R.L, 


Mass.,Prospect 8t.,6 7 Plymouth, a 12 
Cambridge, Neb., 14 4 Quincy,Mass. Evang. : 7 
Concord, N.H., First, 4 4 kKutland, Vt. ll 
De Soto, Mo, 7 10 Stoneham, A8S., i 5 
Eagle Grove, fo., 14 18 Taylorville, Pa., 4 14 
Fitchburg, Mass., Uniontown, Wra., — 10 

Rollstone, — 7 Worcester, Mass., 
Genesee, Idaho, 56 5 Old South, 19 39 
Hartford, Ct., Plymouth, 4 23 

Fourth, 42 42 Piedmont, 2 

Windsor Ave., 8 12 Salem St., 3 5 
Hartland, Vt. 2 3 Central, 6 6 
Haverhill, Mags. * Union, 1 3 

Center, 3 Pilgrim. 24 
mavter, Mass., First,4 10 Six Sharches with 
Highland, Kan., 7 7 two or less, 6 10 


Conf., 425; Tot., 714. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

A graceful recognition of his forty years’ 
service as pastor of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in New York is embodied in 
the substantial present to Dr. Armitage, by 
his people, of the house in Yonkers where 
he has been living. It is valued at $20,000. 
Dr. Armitage is seventy-five years old, and 
has recently been succeeded by Rev. W. H. 
P. Faunce. 

A Newport correspondent writes us that 
the synagogue in that city is still in pos- 
session of the Jews, and is used by them 
for worship during the summer months. 
‘* All the expenses of the synagogue, in- 
cluding repairs, are paid out of funds left for 
this purpose by Abraham and Juda Touro. 
That of Abraham is in the hands of the 
State treasurer, and that of Juda is in the 
hands of the city council of Newport. The 
cemetery is also carefully guarded and kept 
in the most perfect order from the same 
Touro fund.”’ 

Here is a dairyman claiming in the Cincin- 
nati Herald and Presbyter that after several 
years’ experience there is no need whatever 
of running a milk wagon on the Sabbath, 
and saying that he has never done it him- 
self. His plan has been to buy extra milk 
to distribute Saturday nights, and to use 
his own Sunday morning milk for making 
butter. In the very hottest weather his 
customers who are not prepared for keep- 
ing milk have been accustomed to boil it 
for Sunday. We know milkmen who feel 
it a great hardship to go their round on 
Sunday morning, and we commend this 
theory and practice of their Western brother 
to their attention. 


EDUOATION. 
— One of the cottages for young women 
at Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., was 
burned to the ground, Dec. 13. The loss 





2}superintendence of Mr. F. H. Wiggin, and has 


necessary that he relinquish his duties, and 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who is the agent of the 
Peabody fund, has been appointed his 
successor. 

—— President Gates was the guest at the 


of Amherst College Alumni, Dec. 30. Dr. 
J.™M. Greene presided, and various profes- 
sions were represented in the list of speak- 
ers, which included Dr. M. M. Dana, Hon. 
J. N. Marshall, Dr. J. J. Colton, Hon. 
Charles H. Allen, Rev. W. A. Keese and 
Principal C. W. Mowry. 

—— One of the most generously endowed 
institutions in the country is the Garden 
City, L.I., cathedral with its aftiliated 
schools. It is under Episcopalian auspices 
and has recently received $500,000 from 
Judge Hilton, who is the almoner of the 
Stewart estate. The judge had thought of 
willing this large amoun‘ to the cathedral, 
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but concluded sensibly to give the money 
while he lived. 

—— The Norwich Free Academy of Nor- 
wich, Ct., has just added to its course a 
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manual training department in the art of 
wood.working, modeled on such depart- 
ments in Boston and Worcester. This 
academy has already connected with it, in 
addition to its three academical courses, an 
art department of about a hundred pupils 
and a normal class, and is rapidly coming 
to stand among the very best of the New 
England training schools. 

—— It must not be supposed that all 
parochial schools in this country are Roman 
Catholic. 


ous than the Catholic. The census returns 
are not yet fully made out, but they show, 
for instance, that in Louisiana, of forty-eight 
parochial schools so far reported, thirty- 


German Evangelical and one German Pres- | f. 
byterian. In Wisconsin the returns give 
193 Catholic and 313 German Protestant 
parochial schools. But in nearly all in- 
stances those who attend them are either 
foreign born or of foreign parentage. 

—— The growth of the new State of Wash- 
ington is wonderful, and its promise for the 
future is probably greater than that of any 
other State. One of the most remarkable |t 
of its cities is Spokane Falls, in the north- 
eastern part, which has increased in ten 
years from a cluster of some fifty houses to 
a city of a hundred business blocks, with 
@ population of 30,000. Fortunately for its 


Fragmentary Studies in Theology and Subjects 


allies, our sacred books, and o' her themes. 
There are sections where Protes- 7 


tant parochial schools are even more numer- | c 
Observer. 


By RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


three are Catholic, eleven Lutheran, three | fullof picturesque movement and the warmth of life. 
One turns to re-read ever and again with increasing 
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book that was worth writing, and it would be diffi 
cult to say how it might have been written better. It 
is, with all its revelations, notsensational, simply offer- 
ing in vigorous, humane and 
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future, many of its leading men are inter- 
ested in higher education, and are turning 
their business enterprise to account in that 
direction. An organization has been formed 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
churches of Washington and Idaho to plant 
at Spokane Falls an academy which it is 
hoped will grow into Finney College. A 
tract of land consisting of a thousand acres 
has been secured not far from the city on 
which it is proposed to establish a college 
town. The trustees do not ask for dona- 
tions to the college, but propose to sell first 
mortgage bonds on the property at seven 
per cent. interest, and hope in that way to 
provide the needed funds. Rev. F. V. Hoyt 
is president, and D. M. Thompson, Esq., 
treasurer, of the board of trustees. Prof. 
W.D. Lyman, a graduate of Williams, is 
financial agent. The enterprise begins with 
good prospects of success. 


THE MT. VERNON OHINESE MI8- 
‘ 

The reception given by the teachers of the Mt. 
Vernon Chinese Sunday school to their scholars, 
Dec. 29, with the programme of music and 

q ted by an elaborate supper, 
was fully appreciated by a large company, which 
included over 130 Chinese. City Missionary 
Waldron’s New Year’s welcome was followed by 
a greeting from Rev. C. R. Hager of the Hong- 
Kong Mission, given by Mr. F. H. Wiggin, and 
translated into Chinese by Lee Yeu. Prayer was 
offered in English and Chinese, and the Gospel 
Hymns were sung with a vim. The dresses of 
the teachers were suggestive of the Oriental in 
the display of bright silk @andkerchiefs, shawls 
and gorgeous fans, the gifts of grateful pupils. 
One of the scholars seemed to voice the feeling 
of all in his good night to his teacher, ‘ You 
give me much pleasure; thank you; good time.”’ 

The Mt. Vernon school, the oldest in the city, 
is under the care of Miss Harriette Carter, who 
has won the confidence of the Chinese by her 
long, patient work with them for fifteen years. 
The large lecture room in the church is well 
filled every Sunday afternoon, when after an 
hour of study the Sunday school lesson is ex- 
plained in Chinese by one of the Christian men. 
The school contributes generously to the sup- 
port of Rev. C. R. Hager in China. 

The evening school has long been under the 








increased in numbers and efficiency especially 
the past year. The exercises partake largely of 
a@ conference and prayer meeting, many of the 
scholars lead in prayer, nearly all read or recite 
Bible verses, and the exposition of the lesson is 
also given in Chinese, The interest taken by 
the scholars in Bible study and their apparent 
growth in the Christian life are gratifying to all 
who are engaged in this evening work. 





(> The pastor of a country church, sending 
for the CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK, says: 
“Ag usual, itis indispensable in religious work.” 
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—The church at Washington Mills, Rev. 
J. W. Whitfield, pastor, worshiped for the 
first time in the basement of its new edifice, 
Dec. 21. 


granted to 108 churches, and 99 missionaries 
have been employed. The additions to 
church membership have been 1,673 (on 


town and surrounding country are largely 
peopled with Bohemians and Russians. — 
A new church is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy at Watertown.—-The Mitchell 


—— Whitman College registers nearly 





160 students, including twenty-six in the 
college department, a@ number larger than 
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contains the titles, references and Gelden Texts 
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confession, 1,088), and over ninety changes 
have occurred in the pastorates. 

The Edwards Church, Davenport, has now 
a membership gf 341, the Sunday school a 
maximum attendance of 260, and the Beth- 
lehem Mission 349. Benevolent gifts the 
past year have aggregated $1,724.——The Obits. G. Haygood has held an important office as 
meetings conducted by the seven Iowa col-| aprerr, Jonn C., of Big Rock, Ill, to Alton, Io-| general agent of the John F. Slater fund 
lege students during their holiday vacation | ,, 4ccepts re Canova, 8. D., to Cortland ‘for the education of the blacks. His elec- 


TTEY,G 
resulted in the professed conversion of “i Aw Fe Accep' ‘tion to a Methodist bishopric makes it 


ever before, and from places hundreds of 
miles distant. The enlargement of the 
Young Men’s Hall is an immediate neces- 
sity. The financial canvass is vigorously 
pushed by Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 


—— For the last nine years Dr. Atticus 


Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Lemuel Jones of Syracuse succeeds 
Rev. Peter Roberts at the Plymouth 
Church, Scranton, at least for a time.—— 
Preaching services held for several weeks 
at Taylorville have aroused quite a reli- 
gious interest through the whole of that 
populous region, and fourteen have just 
united with thechurch. Rev. T. D. Evans, 
late of Wales, is the newly installed pastor. 


church is going forward under the new pas- 
torate of Rev. N. S. Bradley, and for the 
first time in its history is contributing to 
missionary societies. 
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The Home. 


ONE FOOT UPON THE STAIR. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


The little child that stands, 
One foot upon the stair, 
@utstretching timid hands 
To hands that meet him there, 
Compels my coward heart 
His fears to share; 
This, Lord, is all my part— 
One foot upen the stair. 





So all my days I climb, 
With one foot on the stair, 

Sure that the tasks of Time 
Eternity upbear ; 

To God I raise my eyes, 
By urgent prayer 

One step achieved, I rise, 
My foot upon the stair. 


As children, twilight past, 
Led by the mother, go 

To sink in sleep at last, 
So we forget our woe; 

We turn and breathe good-night, 
And vanish there, 

Still looking toward the light, 
One foot upon the stair. 





THE MOTHER'S FIRST WORK. 
The first and most obvious work of the 
mother in her child’s moral development 
is with the essential substance of the 
ehild. As the sculptor chooses a block of 
all but crystalline clarity for his work, so 
she must first make sure of crystal truth 
throughout the child’s being. Before un- 
selfishness, purity, devotion, or aught 
else, truth must be made sure of; for all 
the rest of loftiness and strength is to be 
built upon that rock. If truth is want- 
ing, the foundations of character are 
slippery as slime; nothing is firm, nothing 
is secure, all the superstructure may dis- 
appear at any time in quicksands. Un- 
selfish today, pure today, devout, kindly; 
tomorrow it may be all changed, for all 
was seeming, nothing was real, all was 
but the kaleidoscopic play of light upon 
mere vaporous fancies, and not the glow 
of adamant transfusing everything with 
its own light and force. 
The character which is without the 
base of positive truth is not capable of 
being true even to itself, has no sincerity 
in its own outlook, is not even what its 
owner thinks it is, betrays itself with per- 
petual shifting and inconsistency, is irre- 
sponsible, volatile and practically worth- 
less. The mother knows her untrust- 
worthy child is never going to be able to 
look his fellows in the face or feel himself 
their equal, or be of any real use in the 
economy of the world. Some measure of 
truth must be born with a child. A mother 
realizes that her work should have begun 
in herself long before her child ever saw 
the light, and if truth is not his by birth- 
right only infinite pains can create it— 
such pains as might be taken if one were 
te precipitate it crystal by crystal. 

The child needs about it the clear, 
personal and family atmosphere, never 
elouded by suspicion; it needs the gentle- 
ness about it that never drives to deceit 
through cowardice; it needs the love that 
brings answering Jove and so strong a de- 
sire to be known by the loved as to pro- 
duce the effect of perfect transparency 
there; and it needs absolute and positive 


truth, no matter at what cost, in the bonbon cases, but the tail of the maltese 
cat was broken, and the four legs of the 


cunning pink-nosed pig were off. A touch 
of the magic glue and they were as strong science of housekeeping at Vassar, Smith 
as ever. An art-gem calendar had a leaf|#nd Wellesley colleges. The feeling is be- 
loosened. A pin point of glue replaced it.|Coming more and more general that an 
Owing to the ungluing of its French head, identical course of study for young men and 
absence and by contempt, ceases to care,|the machinery of a mechanical toy with| young women ig neither necessary nor de- 
loses any ambition of the sort, has no|hands clapping cymbals, became out of| Sirable, althoug# both sexes should receive | 1 
mame to maintain, and not loving integ-|order. It was a simple matter to adjust the| #2 equally broad education. This proposi- 
rity for integrity’s sake, lies where lying| machinery and reglue the head, when the | tion is a tacit admission that housekeeping 
ig more convenient than truth-telling. | cymbals clapped as merrily asever. A pew-|is truly @ science, and worthy of being 
But, on the contrary, if he knows that/|ter tea-set was a reminder of a little table studied as such. 

truth is expected of him as naturally as| minus a leg which had long been waiting a 
favorable gluing time. 
was used, and the leg was pressed into place 
by a heavy book until dry, and a toy was 
resurrected to the delight of the happy 
owner cf the tea-set. 


moath and life of every one with whom 
elose contact is the habit. She who 
wants to make her child a liar has only 
to call him that. The child who loves 
recognition, reward, respect, hurt by their 


light is expected from the sun, he does 
not know how to fail in meeting the ex- 
pectation; he lives up to his reputation, 
truth becomes his health—becomes him- 
self. He learns presently to loath the 
squatting lie, while his finer sense, like 
the spear of the archangel, detects it and 
transforms it. It is so foreign to him as 
to be impossible to him. He has estab- 
lished the substratum of character on 
which all the nobilities and virtues may 
be built till their tops touch close on 
heaven. 





SOCIETY GIRLS. 


BY MES. MARGARBT KE. SANGSTER. 


The current judgment of those who 
look only upon the surface is apt to be 
sweeping, and is sometimes unfair to the 
society girl. We use the term in its ac- 
cepted, conventional meaning, referring 
here to the girl who either in her own 
life or through the kindness of wealthy 
parents has her time at her own disposal, 
may come and go as she pleases and en- 
joy the pleasures of independence. 

Kitty at the farmhouse washing dishes, 
straining the milk and saving her pence 
all summer to buy her simple autumn 
finery, regards the lavish expenditure of 
the girl whom she has simply known as 
the luxurious summer-boarder with a 
feeling that is half surprise, half censure, 
and now and then wholly envy. The 
girl behind the counter and the girl in 
the factory gaze with admiration on this 
brilliant creature whose gowns are mira- 
cles of fit and finish, whose gloves cost 
more in a season than they can earn in a 
year, and often there steals into their 
hearts a bitter resentment against Provi- 
dence which has made her life so easy 
and their lives so hard. 

‘*T could be very good,” said a young 
girl one day, “if I were placed as Miss 
Mary is in a beautiful home with a car- 
riage to ride in, servants to wait on me, 
and a mother to spend her time in devis- 
ing plans for my pleasure. I love music 
and art and all refined enjoyments as 
much as she does, but I have no time to 
look at pictures, no money to spend on 
concerts, and am condemned to toil like a 
slave for the mere necessaries of exist- 
ence. There are moments when I am so 
tired that I hate God and don’t want to 
be good. Why could not God have made 
thinge evener, given me a little more and 
her a little less? ”’ 

Common as this way of looking at it 
may be, lying as it does at the root of 
much of the seething discontent of our 
day, it is based upon an utter mistake. 
None of us should measure the conditions 
and circumstances by a glance at those 
who are more favorably placed than our- 
selves, but, on the contrary, by compari- 
son with those who are less happily and 
less richly endowed. Always there is 
somebody beneath us to whom our lot ap- 
pears exceedingly fortunate, and who 
would be glad to accept our limitations if 
our good things could accompany them. 
The Lord, who has a plan for every life, 


enough, when the express box began to be 
tossed hither and thither, that lead made 
up its mind that its proper place was in the 
neck; so down went the lead, while the 


that opportunity to sever its’ connection 
with the other eye, and the only wonder 
was that the eyes were not crushed. The 
first thing done was to cut off the lead, 
from the eye to which it still clung, with a 
sharp chisel, then with a wooden toothpick 
a bit of glue was rubbed around the inside 
edge of the sockets, and the eyes were in- 
serted one at a time. 
of plaster of paris, mixed with water enough 
to make it smooth, was quickly poured in- 
side the head over the eyes— quickly because 
the plaster hardens in a moment—and the 
head was ready to be glued into place. 


pot endowed with miraculous power. 
crepit toys of all kinds, from a doll carriage 
through the list of books and games, have 
felt its rejuvenating influence, so have a 
thousand and one things around the house, 
yet itis only some liquid glue from a car- 
riage shop, poured into a wide-mouthed 
pint bottle which once held green olives. 


mother plays in the domestic economy. 
Fractured tempers, shattered friendships, 
broken hearts, must often be cemented by 
her influence, though it must be added that 
the mother, iike the glue, must not be de- 
void of stick. 


glue-pot. 
THE FUTURE OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 


late Forum, Helen E. Starrett points out 
some of the positive advantages occurring 
to both sexes from their mingling together 
in industrial life: 


girl or woman who every morning goes 
forth to cheerful labor at some occupation 
for which she has qualified herself, and for 
which she will be paid in money, with the 
condition of her who in the face of mis- 
fortune and necessity simply shrinks and 
cowers and weeps and looks around for 
somebody to lean upon, our admiration 
and commendation and congratulations 
at once go forth to the brave worker. 
Adjusting a little more carefully the spec- 
tacles of conservatism through which we 
have so long looked at the problems of 
work and wages for our daughters, we 
begin to see in the world of outside 
organized industry, into which they are 
being irresistibly drawn, many encour- 
aging and even hope-inspiring indications. 


cated young women who now, in cities 
and villages the civilized world over, go 
forth every morning to specific, money- 
earning work, what do we find in all the 
higher occupations? Generally, bright 
faces, cheerful countenances, neatness 
and daintiness of attire and person, mod- 
est, self-respecting manners, faithful in- 
dustry, and comfortable remuneration. 
We find that into whatever department 
of the world’s work our better educated 
daughters have entered, their surround- 
ings have been made refined and pleas- 
ant. In fact, we are constrained to admit 
that, as a result of their entrance upon 
these occupations, all manner of unsightly 
furnishing and of untidiness, as well as 
all rude and profane talk and conduct, 


opportunity best fitted for our develop- 
ment. 

It is also unfair to the society girl to 
underrate her temptations, and deny her 
deserved credit for her triumphs. Little 
as the other understands it, the rich girl 
has her own pitfalls. No one has more 
allurements to the indulgence of selfish 
ease than she whose path has been always 
smooth. 
go beyond the circle of society girls to 
find fair and sweet examples of Christian 
living. 


a story of poverty such as is common 
enough in city life. A father out of work, 
a mother keeping a little shop, a mort- 
gage, a child dead, another dying—heavy 
were the clouds and dark the portents 
brooding over the little home. In a 
roundabout way the tale of calamity, past 
and present, reached the ear of a girl who 
wore the purple ribbon and silver cross of 
the King’s Daughters. She interested her 
ten, visits and inquiries were made, the 
young ladies went to the city missionary 
and to the charity commissioners to inves- 
tigate the case, and, discovering it to be 
one of real want, they set the little family 
on its feet, sending the mother and baby 
to the country, engaging some one to at- 
tend the shop, and never resting till they 
found employment for the father. Every 


as society girls. 





leisure in pursuing lines of advanced 
study, fitting themselves to be congenial 
wives for educated men, and for mother- 
ing the next generation. Earnest, culti- 
vated and gently bred, these girls give 
tone to a community, gather in clubs to 
study and discuss subjects worth consider- 
ing, and belong to that order which in 
America constitutes the true nobility. 





THE FAMILY GLUE-POT. 


This never made its usefulness so appar- 
ent as during the holidays just passed. As 
Christmas approached, the boxes began to 
come in, from the East and from the far 
West, sent by kind friends, aunts, uncles, 
grandmas and grandpas. The first article 
requiring the attention of the glue-pot was 
a daintily dressed doll. Alas, when lifted 
from the box it stared at one with empty 
eye-sockets! Some doll-maker, ignorant of 
Newton’s theory of gravitation, had fastened 
the doll’s eyes to a heavy bit of lead by 
means of a wire, and had pressed the lead 
against the back of the head. Naturally 


poor eyes went up. One of the eyes took 


Then a teaspoonful 


In another box were two little plaster 


One drop of glue 


Christmas Day had its fatalities. An im- 


petuous little fellow lifted his horse by the| instinctively I turned full about. There 
tail. 
a howl arose which was quickly silenced 
when the never-failing glue-pot appeared 
on the scene. The end of the tail, well| been facing, and it took a swift, noiseless 
smeared with glue, was inserted in the 
body, and a repetition of that accident was 
well-nigh impossible. Even the baby, after 
breaking off the crumbly beak of a rather 
rheumaticky plaster rooster—presented by 
the maid servant—and sticking her tiny 
fingers through the ‘‘squeak,”’ brought it to 
me to be ‘‘ gued’’ as she called it, believing 
that the glue-pot could accomplish even 
that impossibility. 


It parted from the body, whereupon 


It is no wonder the children think the 
De- 


This glue-pot is typical of the part the 


In short, let every home boast a family 
In T. Be 





In a thoughtful paper on this subject in a 


Comparing the condition of the young 


Considering the case of fairly well-edu- 


In fact, however, we need not 


A few months ago | happened to hear 


girl in the ten belonged to the class known 


So far from wasting their time in a 
desperate attempt to keep up with the 
fashions, many of these girls use their 


no time to do anything well, they rash 


ness, greatly to the*advantage of their 
brother workers. In the busy world of 
organized industry, where all the day 
long they work side by side with men, 
what do we find in regard to their rela- 
tions to these, their fellow-workers? First 
of all, and best of all, among the ordina- 
rily intelligent and better classes, we find 
that unconsciousness which is ever the 
truest sign of moral health. 

We should be poor readers and inter- 
preters of social progress did we not ob- 
serve that while in O.iental countries, or 
even in past. periods in civilized countries, 
the appearance of a woman in the street, 
or other public place, arrested the atten- 
tion of men, and subjected her to un- 
pleasant remarks and attentions, the only 
result of the constant meeting, passing 
and repassing, and association of men 
and women everywhere throughout all 
the ranks of organized industry today, 
has been that men accord to women that 
quiet, unobtrusive respect which is the 
best possible expression of a normal rela- 
tion. What educators of women into un- 
consciousness and self-respect have been 
street railway cars and elevators and busi- 
ness Cflices! What educators, too, have 
been the requirements of organized in- 
dustry, in matters of punctuality, order, 
system and reliability! What strength 
and fiber have such associations and sur- 
roundings put into delicate bodies and 
shrinking hearts! And when, overcoming 
the first chill of contact with these real- 
ities, the young girl, or the woman forced 
to earn her living, has discovered her own 
powers, and has found her place in the 
world of work, with all its compensations 
of money remuneration, personal inde- 
pendence and power of self-support, with 
its release from that deathly fear of possi- 
ble impending poverty and want that 
haunts and poisons the lives of so many 
women, who among us is not ready to 
declare the result well worth the struggle? 











NOTES. 


— The average waist measure of the 
Wellesley College students, according to 
recent measurement, was found to be 24 2 
inches, which physicians say is too small 
for health. 
—— A delicate and easily digested article 
of food for a person who is ill is an egg 
beaten very light, then steamed until thor- 
oughly warmed through. Twoor three min- 
utes are sufficient for the heating process. 
Seasoning may be added if preferred. 
—— The best way to clean windows and 
mirrors, according to Marion Harland, is to 
add a tablespoonful of kerosene to four 
quarts of tepid water, and nse as a wash in 
place of pure water. It gives a polish 
which no amount of friction can secure. 
— Asystem of accounts, no matter how 
simple, is essential to the best housekeep- 
ing. Every head of a family should have 
some idea of what proportion of money 
is expended for food, fuel, dress and other 
necessary outlays. Try the plan this year, 
if it is not already an established custom in 
your home. 

—— Nervous and irritable feelings may 
be allayed temporarily by bathing the face 
and hands in tepid water to which a little 
vinegar hasbeenadded. The time required 
for this act gives one an opportunity to get 
contro] of voice and manner, and herein 
may be the real efficacy of the treatment, 
rather than in the remedy itself. 

—— Housekeepers will find the Health 
Calendar, published by Frank E. Housh & 
Co., Brattleboro’, Vt., a convenient article 
to hangin the kitchen. It is filled with re- 
cipes, bills of fare for every day in the 
year, important facts in regard to health 
aud sickness, etc., and is made doubly valu- 
able by a full index on the last page of the 
cover. Moreover, it is strongly temperance 
in all its sentiments. 

—— There is a movement to establish a 
regular department for instruction in the 








HUMAN METEORS. 


BY PROF. AMOS k. WELLS. 
Last evening as I walked toward the 


south an exceedingly bright light flashed 
suddenly on everything in front of me, and 








in the dark eastern sky I saw a marvel. 
It was a great ball of flame, looking as 
large as the moon toward which I had 


path from Gemini toward Orion. It wrig- 
gled like a fiery dragon through the sky, 
with a train of sparks behind it, and then 
in an instant all was dark again. A few 
nights before in the same part of the sky 
I had seen in two hours over seventy of 
these wonders, belonging to the shower 
of Dec. 12, but none as fine as that. 
These meteors, with their swiftness, 
their brilliancy, sometimes with the crash- 
ing noise that accompanies them, make 
on the observer the impression of great 
power. But what is the result of the ex- 
citing display? What is left of itall? A 
mere handful of iron dust utterly lost 
amid our soil, or to be gathered with care 
from the long snows of the Arctic zone, 
or dredged from the deep sea where little 
other sediment falls; or, rarely, a larger 
mass, like this bit of stone in my hand, 
blackened and cindery and ugly as any 
bit of slag from the furnace. 

For these meteors were only bits of 
rock flying through space, and darting 
into our envelope of air with the rush and 
glare and sad result you see. Why was 
it? They were going too fast. Take two 
places about forty miles apart, and in 
imagination walk from one to the other, 
or fancy a railroad train whirling you for 
an hour over that distance. Then take 
out your watch, and while it ticks a sin- 
gle second imagine that bit of stone making 
the whole trip! It is going as fast as that. 
Now the friction of the air places every- 
where a limit to safe motion. If, as one 
author suggests, you had long arms and 
could hold your hands forty miles apart, 
and should attempt to slap them together 
as fast as the meteor moves, the friction 
of the air, before they could meet, would 
burn them to coals! To strike the air 
with such enormous velocities is the same, 
in practical results, as striking a steel 
plate. The meteor went too fast, and the 
result is this charred, ugly rock. 

Now the poor stone knew no better; 
but how many human meteors I have 
seen disregarding friction in their eager- 
ness for brilliancy and speed and noise 
and the show of power! And just as the 
air brushed off those long trains of sparks 
from our poor stone, so the friction of 
God’s outraged laws begins to tear those 
foolish people down. First goes their 
health, eyes fail, muscles grow flabby, 
chest hollow, complexion sallow, circula- 
tion feeble, digestion an agony. Then 
their cheerfulness is crowded off, and they 
become restless, discontented, solemn, and 
forget the meaning of a laugh. Then 
they say good-bye to thoroughness. With 


from dizzy task to task with a flurried, 


; boy and tramp telegraph operator, of his 


brushed away, their sympathy and love, |! 
and they rest absorbed in their selfish | 
plans for aggrandizement and profit. The | 
result is a blackened, soiled, cindery and | 
worthless life. 

You all know something of the great 
man, Thomas Alva Edison, and what he 
has accomplished. You know the story 
of his self-education from a poor railroad 


slow, patient self-development, until he 
became known the wide world over as the 
inventor of a telephone, of the phono- 
graph, duplex and multiplex telegraphy, 
an electric light and motor, the micro- 
phone, machines for duplicating manu- 
script, and hundreds of mechanical and 
physical marvels. You know how he has 
become not only famous, but enormously 
wealthy, with one of the greatest estab- 
lishments for research and experimenta- 
tion in the world, with dozens of trained 
assistants, and immense ledgers full of 
results and valuable facts. And there he 
toils steadily, sometimes for days together, 
with hardly a morsel of food or a wink of 
sleep—one of this world’s most faithful 
servants, 

Now to this man it is said, with this 
record behind him, a lady came recently, 
and asked him for a life motto to give her 
young boy. And what do you think he 
said? What would a man who had done 
sO much in so short a time, with so few 
resources to start with, be likely to say? 
This: ‘* Never look at the clock!”? No 
meteorite philosophy there! No fretting 
and fuming and racing against time! It 
is the advice, as it is the practice, of the 
most practical and successful man of our 
times: Don’t hurry. Don’t carry your 
thoughts over your present task. Bend 
all your mind upon that to forgetfulness 
of the passing hours. Take no anxious 
thought for the morrow or for the next 
task, but peacefully and trustfully do with 
your might what you have begun to do. 
Thus alone will you come to shine, not 
with the cinder-shamed glare of the me- 
teor, but as the stars, forever and ever, 


—_——<—— 


THE SHEETS THAT WENT TO SEA. 


BY MARGARET EMMA DITTO. 








‘Go, spread my sheets to bleach,” 
Said the beautiful Queen of the Snow. 
‘Spread them far as you can reach 
East and West, and high and low, 
As far to the South as you dare to go. 
I have woven them fine 
Of the whitest twine,” 
Said the beautiful Queen of the Snow. 


Then Blast and Blow and Tear, 

All winter-born winds at her call, 
Tossed and whirled the sheets in air, 
Spread them wide and let them fall 

On the valleys low and the mountains tall. 
They have covered the land 

On every hand, 

And the roof-tree of cottage and hall. 


Then wrathful spoke Queen Sun 
To her zephyrs warm and free: 
** See ye what Queen Snow hath done, 
Hiding my earth from me? 
Come, South-Wind and Soft-Breeze, and winds 
of glee, 
Bring all your soft heats 
And gather those sheets 
From the land she taketh from me.” 


Oh, the sheets went thinner than lace— 
They flowed in tears to the sea; 

The Sun Queen gazed with a blazing face 
At her deed of treachery. 

‘Oh, weave mea mourning veil,’ cried she 
To her sunbeams fair and free; 

“You must weave it fine 

Of sea and shine— 


New York Island, but is directly ‘tracea- 
ble to a Spanish original: monas, ‘‘ drunk- 
enness’’; monados, manadas, manatoes, 


; is but the Indian form of the word. 


British Weekly Professor Drummond re. 
lates the following anecdote to show the 
advantage of being strictly truthful under 

all circumstances: l 


was very, very poor. 


scarcely fail to produce something worth 
reading after awhile. 


THIS AND THAT. | 
The expression ‘‘ oil upon waters’’ is 
usually employed metaphorically, and sig- 
nifies the gentle word or deed which! 
brings peace to troubled hearts. But the’ 
other day real oil was applied to real! 
water, and a tempest-tossed steamer was | 
saved thereby from shipwreck. The boat| 
was coming from St. Johns to New York. | 
An awful storm arose and swept every-| 
thing off the decks, and the water began 
to flood the cabin. 
captain ordered thirty galions of parattine 
to be thrown over the sides of:the sbip. 
It spread quickly, and its effect was like 
magic. The big waves subsided, and the 
ship rode quietly on a comparatively calm 
surface, while outside the charmed circle 
of oil the storm raged violently. Thirty 
passengers and the crew were thus saved 
from what seemed imminent death. 





An Englishman, with an inventive gen- 
ius worthy of a Yankee, has designed a 
glass window to be placed in umbrellas, 
so that pedestrians may clearly see their 
way in stormy weather and avoid colli- 
sions with each other. The window con- 
sists of a small oval piece of glass, with a 
brass or silver frame, which is easily 
mounted in a rib of the umbrella, while 
it is fixed to the silk by sewing it through 
the little perforated holes in the frame. 
But how can such an article be rolled up 
tightly? Another English invention may 
be seen in one of the suburbs of London in 
the shape of a sort of an immense public 
umbrella, similar to what Mr. Bellamy 
suggests in his famous book, Looking 
Backward. This arrangement is a glass 
roof ten feet wide, suppcrted by slim, 
graceful pillars, and extending over the 
sidewalk, so that people are quite pro- 
tected from inclement weather as they 
walk along this street. 





A collection of curious facts in United 
States history has been made by Mr. Mal- 
colm Townsend, of which the following 
are specimens: The Dismal Swamp is not 
& swamp, neither is it dismal nor un- 
healthy. It is a beautiful stretch of clear 
water, and ‘‘the healthiest place on the 
American continent.’”’ The head of a 
man does not appear on any coin of the 
United States. All the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence had smooth 
faces. Seven States have no State motto, 
viz.: New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi and 
Texas. The Indian population is nearly 
as large in our country today as at the 
time of Columbus, consequently the North 
American Indian is not a ‘‘ vanishing 
race.”’ Seven States do not class Wash- 
ington’s birthday as a legal holiday. 
Manhattan is not the Indian name of 


** the place of drunkenness,’’ Manhattan 





HOW HE SAVED HIS MONEY. 


In one of his familiar talks to boys in the 


I remember once hearing of a boy. He 
He lived in a for- 


As a last resort the| 


| little study you can understand the an-]; 


swers, 





WEST CHOP 
The light is at the center of the inner 


LIGHT. 


circle. 
ered by the red light. 
two dangerous places to be avoided. 


} W.; from }, it would bear W. N. W. 


master whose name is well 


NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


lighthcuse question as above. 


between the ‘“bearing’’ lines, where 


The black lines show the area cov 
Tn that area are the 
From 
® vessel at a, the light would bear N. by W. 


The first letter is from a veteran ship 
known, 
although I do not think he has ever 
sailed from the port indicated in his date! 


Dear Sir: I send the explanation of the 
The light 
shows white all around the compass except 


shows red, caused by red glass in that ‘‘ sec- 
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Starc 


Strongest Purest—Bost, 

A giant in strength: Matchless in purity- 

Incomparabie in the gioss and beauty of 
finish it imparts to lineu, ete. No other 
Starch does such work. 

Kingsford’s * Silver Gloss” Starch will be 
found far superior to al! other Starches for 
¥the Laundry in its wonderful strength, 
purity and uniformity, never varies in qual- 
ity, and free froin odor, 

Owing to its absolute purity and superior 
strength, it will be found more economical 
than the multitude of cheapStarches—best 
is always the cheapest. Kingsford’sStarch 
has remained the standard for excellence { 
halfacentury. Sold all around the world, / 
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The vail of mist tkethideth the woe from me.”’ 


And so the sunbeams weave all day 


Till days shall cease to be, 


Till all the sheets are woven in veils 


And drawn up from the restless sea. 


Then away and away and away they whirl, 


n the billowy clouds so free, 
To the Arctic colds 
Where the Snow Queen folds 


Her sheets that went to sea. 
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A LITTLE PRINOESS. ’ 


BY ELEANOR KIRK. 








The Princess Wilhelmina of Holland is 
a very natural and jolly little girl. 
is ten years old and is a general favorite. 


An English gentleman who was enter- 
tained at the palace gives a very interest- 


and said, ‘‘ Boy, what have you got?’ 


eign country, and his mother said to him 
one day that he must go into the great 
city and start in business, and she took 
his coat and cut it open and sewed be- 
tween the lining and the coat forty golden 
dinars, which she had saved up for many, 
many years, to start him in life. She 
told him to take care of robbers as he 
went across the desert, and as he was 
going out of the door she said to him, 
** My boy, I have only two words for you, 
‘Fear God, and never tell a lie.’’’ 

The boy started off, and toward evening 
he saw glittering in the distance the min- 
arets of the great city, but between the 
city and himself he saw a cloud of dust; it 
came nearer; presently he saw that it 
was a band of rotbers. One of the rob- 
bers left the rest and rode toward him, 


The boy looked him in the face, and 


tor’’ in the lighthouse. So while the red 
is in sight, a vessel may strike the Shoal, or 
the ‘* Meadow,”’ but with the white light in 
sight, there is no danger. 
AN OLD Saitor. 
The other letter is, I judge from the 
signature, from the ‘‘ Peruvian’ Cor- 
nerer who sent us stamps from some 
South American port last year. Whether 
he is a sailor on Long island Sound, or a 
student in Yale University, does not ap- 
pear from his letter. 
New Haven, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I notice you ask about 
the meaning of the “ fixed red sector.”’ It 
means that the glass surrounding the light 
has been colored for four and one-fourth 
points, so as to throw a red light over the 
corresponding sector of the great circle of 
the horizon. Within this section are the 
two shoals mentioned, and a captain upon 
reading this description in the Blue Book 
would know that he must keep within the 
white section, and that the moment the 
light becomes red he is in danger. I would 
like to say this about the seamen’s libraries, 
that it makes some difference what books 
are putin. I have seen a Norwegian. trans- 
lation of a life of Moody read by nearly 
every man in the forecastle, while other 
classes of books were brought back as clean 
as when they were put aboard. 
Yours truly, Harry. 
The thing that has bothered me is this: 
if the light shows red over the section, 
west-north-west, etc., from the lighthouse, 
how can the light bear west-north-west, 
etc., from the ships ata and b? I should 
think the bearing would be exactly the 
reverse. After consulting navigators and 
the lighthouse inspector I found a note 
at the bottom of the page in the Blue 
Book warning readers that ‘‘all bearings 
in case of visibility of lights are given 
from SEAWARD.” The moral of this 
is, in investigating any subject, to be sure 
and read every note and word about it, 
whichever way it bears! Another moral 
from the “red sector’? may be a good 
hint to Cornerers on land all through the 
New Year, viz., to keep a sharp lookout 
for danger signals, and when they see 
them to give that section a wide birth— 
uff up, bear away, stand on the other 
tack, heave to—anything to get away 
from evil! 
The only thing I do not understand now 
about West Chop is, the origin of the 
peculiar name of one of those shoals. I 
can see how that Norton’s Shoal was 
named for some Captain Norton who dis- 
covered it, or ran aground on it (or both), 
but why a place in Nantucket Sound 
should be called Squash Meadow I can- 


not guess! 





SEASHORE, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Yes, too old for a 
‘*Cornerer,’”’ yet I always look round your 
Corner to see the many attractions there for 
my young friends. The late lighthouse 
items must interes¢ the parents of many 
Cornerers. I send for some new collector 
stamps from the West Indies. The lad who 
gets the ‘‘Isla de Cuba”’ stamps, which 
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We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR | 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
‘These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr, Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, NewYork. 
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just such a Library Table as this. 
the chance pass. 
It probably will not be duplicated. You 
must be willing to lose if you do not buy it 
now. 


order. 
secure it now at wholesale cost. 
the right size, the oval top measuring four 
feet by five feet. 





AN ODDITY. 








If you wait until every obstacle is re- 


moved befvre doing a thing you will never 
do it. 


You have been waiting along time to buy 
Don’t let. 
This is a very odd pattern. 


Such a Table is generally made only to 
This means a high price. You can 
Itis just 


The entire construction is 


bear the clear cut likeness of the four-year- 
old sovereign of Spain, should be thankful 


in Quartered Oak, richly grained and 


ing account of the charming manner of. 
this heiress to the crown of Holland. To 
begin with, Miss Wilhelmina has been so 
carefully trained that up to this time she 
has not thought of herself as superior in 
any sense to her companions. A good 
illustration of her social proclivities is 
given by the following incidents: 

The daughter of one of the upper ser- 
vants was looking on at a féte given by 
Wilhelmina to her friends. The specta- 
tor’s hair needed a little arranging, and 
Wilhelmipa’s quick eye took in the situa- 
tion at once. Without waiting to call an 
attendant the young princess whisked the 


her own hands braided the refractory hair 
and tied it with one of her prettiest rib- 
bons. When she had finished she gave 
her companion the comb she had used, 
and then the children skipped down stairs 
as happy as children could possibly be. 
“‘It was not quite proper for you to 
leave your guests,’’ her governess told her. 
“It was not proper for Sophia to look 
like a fright, so I fixed her up. Now 
she can enjoy herself; she never could 
have with that head,”’ the child replied. 
Wilhelmina likes te do things for her- 
self, and rarely rebels at anything except 
being waited upon. She scorns to be 
constantly attended, and after she had 
learned to row and steer a boat she re-}] 
fused to be satisfied until she could man- 
age her own boat on the ponds of Loo. ‘| t 
‘“*Why do you wish to go alone? ’’ she 
was asked. 

‘** Because I like to think things, and 
talk to myself, and make up stories and 
verses,’ she replied. ‘‘I never can do it 
when I am watched.” 

Wilhelmina is very enthusiastic about 
all kinds of out-door sports. She can 
play ball ‘‘as well as a boy, and never 
cries when she gets a stinger,’’ we are 
told. In the game of snow-ball she is 
considered & wonder. One day when she 
was out with her mother they came across 
a number of street children who were 
merrily pelting each other. The princess 
asked permission to join them, and the 
Queen ordered the sleigh stopped, and 
allowed the little girl to join the happy 
group. For a full half hour Wilhelmina 
played, and when sbe re-entered the 
sleigh we are told that ‘‘ the cheers of her 
delighted companions were good to hear.”’ 
Wilhelmina has a great aversion to con- 
ceited people, those who ‘“‘ put on airs,”’ 
and is very sure to show her contempt if 
opportunity offers, She is a good stu- 
dent, and speaks and reads English and 
French. She has not yet been taught 
German. 

It may be that one of these days we 
shall hear of Wilhelmina as a writer, for 
the little girl who loves to be alone, to 
think her own thoughts, to talk to her- 


‘sewed up in my coat.”’ 


round his horse and went away back. 
He would not believe the boy. 


said, ‘‘ Boy, what have you got?”’ 
coat.’’ 


and wheeled his horse and rode away 
back. 


he said, ‘‘ Boy, what have you got? ”’ 
up in my coat.’’ 


hand in the boy’s breast, felt something 
round, counted one, two, three, four, five, 
child up to her private boudoir, and with | till he counted out the forty golden coins. 


‘* Why did you tell me that?”’ 
my mother.”’ 


thought, and he said, ‘‘ Wait a moment.”’ 
He mounted his horse, rode back to the 
rest of the robbers, and came back in 
about five minutes with his dress changed. 
This time he looked not like a robber, 
but like a merchant. 
upon his horse, and said, ‘‘ My boy, 
have long wanted to do something for my 
God and for my mother, and I have this 
moment renounced my robber’s life. 
am also a merchant. 
ness house in the city. I want you to 
come and live with me, to teach me 
about your God; and you will be rich, 
and your mother some day will come and 


added unto him, 


a Massachusetts minister was born 
Christmas Day. A friend of her father’s, 
of whom she is somewhat fond, was also 
born on Christmas Day. 
looked up into her father’s face just before 
last Christmas, and said, ‘‘ Papa, isn’t it 
nice that Mr. —— and Jesus were both born 
on my birthday 


against my windows from the northeast, 
and the storm signals are up at the Cus- 
tom House, so that I know it is thick and 
rough off the coast. 
for that reason the best time to answer 
the lighthouse question [in the Corner of 
Oct. 23], because we can realize in such 
a storm the great value of lights and sig- 
nals to guide the ships in making a har- 
bor or keeping off the rocks on our dan- 
gerous coast. 
the West Chop Light, Martha’s Vineyard. 
The ‘‘ Blue Book”’ said that it was a 
‘ fixed white light, with a fixed red sector, 
between W. N. W. and N. by W. # W.,”’ 
and that this red sector ‘covers Squash 
Meadow and 
does that mean? Two explanations have 
been sent, each accompanied by a dia- 
gram, 


said, ‘‘I have got forty golden dinars 


And the robber laughed, and wheeled 


Presently another robber came, and he 
‘* Forty golden dinars sewed up in my 


The robber said, ‘‘ The boy is a fool,” 


By and by the robber captain came, and 
‘*T have got forty golden dinars sewed 


And the robber dismounted and put his 
He looked the boy in the face, and said, 


The boy said, ‘‘ Because of God and 


The robber leant upon his spear and 


He took the boy 


— 


I 
I have a large busi- 


ive with us.”’ 
And it all happened. By seeking first 
he kingdom of God, all these things were 





tH The little five-year-old daughter of 
oD 


The little tot 


9» 





CONVERSATION OORNER. 


As I write a snowstorm is driving 


But perhaps it is 


The question was about 


Norton’s Shoal.’’ What 


From these an electrotype of re- 














appoints to each of us the sphere and the 


have been banished from places of busi- 


anxious brain. 


Then their helpfulness is 


self, and make up stories and poems, will 


duced size has been made so that by a 


that our Governors and Presidents are rulers 
of maturity and education, of our own se- 
lecting, and not percifance infants or idiots 
living on the other continent. My regards 
for Mr. W. L. Greene. C. SAND. 
This contribution of Central American 
stamps, and the previous reference to the 
South American stamp collector, remind 
me of a note from the other young man 
who has sent us stamps from the region 
of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The rainy season has begun in earnest. 
On Wednesday I went out to run in a curve 
on the Cana! Location. It began to rain, 
and rained so hard that in about an hour I 
started for camp. But in the mean time all 
the creeks had risen six or seven feet, and 
the Deseado about ten feet. Where I 
crossed it on a log, going to work, with the 
water seven feet below me, I could not find 


massive. 


Within the double doors are eight vertical 


racks, one drawer, shelf space for twenty 
books and two square compartments.: On 
the opposite side of the table are two more 
large doors with the exact duplicate of the 
above arrangement. 
storage space for papers, etc., and suggests 
how pleasantly two persons can use it at the 
same time. 


Paine’s Furniture C9. 


This makes no end of 


South Side Boston 
and Maine Depot. 


48 CANAL ST. 





the log at all, and so had toswim. You can 
imagine this was not very pleasant, with 
the current running like a mill-race, partic- 
ularly with all my clothes and leggins on, 
and keeping my watch and note-books above 
water. 

The above was not intended for publi- 
cation, so that I cannot accompany it 
with a cut, showing the young engineer 
swimming the swollen river in a pouring 
rain, holding watch and note-books up 
over his head! The danger in his case 
was just the reverse of that at Squash 
Meadow—he had too much water, both 
below him and above him. 

I expected in this connection to print a 





enough received yet—but there is only 





lot of Seamen’s Library votes—not quite| b 
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room now for two short letters, which, 
however, have a certain marine bearing. 
Kineston, R. I. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will answer Sarah 
Noah’s question. Goldfish first came from 
China, and they are found in almost every- 


lrwilled Lace Thread 






For CROCHETING. [55 Illustrated 
Patterns. 


BEST in the world ! . 
EN CENTs. 





body’s house there. I have never writte: 
you before, but I read the Corner every 
Sunday, and enjoy it very much. I vote 
aye for the Seamen’s Library, and inclose 
Yours truly, GRacE W. 





NortH BERWICK, ME. 










Series of 12 Beautiful Illus. Tidies - 
don and Paris. Inquire for them of ae 
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for Single Tidy or 6O cts. for 12 Tidy pat- 
terns, inclucing copy of Crocheting Book No, 2. 
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Dear Mr. Martin: Does our friend Sarah 
Noah intend starting an aquarium with | 
goldfishes? And, if so, will it be located in 
your library for the benefit of Kitty ——? 


cat!) If she wishes to obtain the fish from 
their old homestead, she must send a long 
distance. The home of the common gold- 


relative who lives in Japan, and is petted 
in private ponds as the plebeian may be in 
China. The patrician is distinguished by a 


Yours truly, 
‘*URANIA.”’ 


like lace! 









(I forget the whole name of that illustrious i iN 
fish is China, but it has a more aristocratic [MJ 


‘train ’’—that is, the fish’s tail, which looks iN | 
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little envelope lies before me addressed 
to Kitty Clover, and purporting to come 
from a neighbor cat. It contains a cal- 
endar, with the picture of a pussy, her 
head out of sight in a milk pitcher. The 
little folks will be glad to know that K. C. 
received another Christmas card (yester- 
day) with a fine picture of himself, sitting 
serenely in a doll carrfage, out of which 
he had pitched the doll Bessie, head fore- 
most! But of course our Kitty would 
never have done either of those naughty 








things! Mr. MARTIN, 


I can supply the lacking name, as a ~~ 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS 
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She Sunday School, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 
LESsON FOR JAN.18. 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
GOD'S OARE OF ELIJAH. 


(Revised Version. } 





Gotpen Text—“ They that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.’’—Ps. 34: 10. 
1. And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the 
Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the 
, the God of Israel, liveth, before whom I 
stand, there sball not be dew nor rain these 


sojourners of 
Lord 


years, but according to my word. 
2. And the word of the Lord came unto him 

saying, 
3. Get thee hence, and B 

aot ewe, nd turn thee eastward 


before Jordan. 


4. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the 
brook; and I have commanded the ravens to 


feed thee there. 

5. So he went 
of the Lord: for he went and dwelt by the brook 
Cherith, that is before Jordan. 


6. And the ravens brought him bread and flesh 


in the morning, and bread and flesh in the even- 
ing; and he drank of the brook. 

7. And it came to pass after a while, that the 
7 dried up, because there was no rain in the 

8. And the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, 

9. Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which belong- 
eth to Zidon, and dwell there: beheld, I have 
— a widow woman there to sustain 

10. So he arose and weyt to Zarephath; and 
when he came to the gaté of the city, behold, a 
widow woman was there gathering sticks: and 
he called to her, and said, Fetch me, I pray thee, 
a little water in a vease), that I may drink. 

11. And as she was going to fetch it, he called 
to her, and said, Bring me,.I.pray thee, a morsel 
of bread in thine hand. . 

12. And she said, As the Lord thy God liveth, 
I have not a cake, bnt an handful of meal in the 

Parrel, and a little oil in the cruse: and, behold, 
& am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it fcr me and my son, that we may eat it 
and die. 

13. And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; goand 
do as thou hast said: but make me thereof a 
little cake first, and bring it forth unto me, and 
afterward make for thee and for thy son. 

14, For thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, 
The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that the 
Lord sendeth rain upon the earth. 

¥5. And she went and did according to the say- 
ing of Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, 
aid eat mony days. 

16. The barrel of meal wasted not, neither did 
the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of 
the Lord, which he spake by Elijah. 


i. According to the Septuagint, Tishbeh, to|to His warnings. But men of God need | that realm where there is no speech or lan- 
which Elijah belonged, was a town of Gilead,|/not hesitate to utter them faithfully. guage. If this holds true of human asso- 


which was east of the Jordan. Its location, 
however, is doubtful, the Revised Version mak- 
ing Elijah only a sojourner in Gilead. 


3. The prophet was to hide himself from the |@Te the processes of nature than the judg- | Him. 


importunity of the people and the wrath of the 
king. 

5-7. He shared in the sufferings of the people 
for the consequences of their idolatry, though 
he did not share their guilt. 

9. Zarephath was in the kingdom of Jezebel’s 
father, the last place where Ahab would have 
thought of seeking for Elijah. 

10, 11. The prophet was assured that he would 
be maintained in this out-of-the-way place, but 
he had to search for the widow who would sus- 
tain him. 

12. Her answer showed that she was not an 
idolater, but a worshiper of the true God, and 
that the famine had reduced her to the last ex- 
tremity. 

13-16. As Elijah’s faith had been rewarded, so 
was hers. Both were sustained by the provi- 


dential care of God, each helping the other in| from the way of God is sin; and sin, by |istheChristian’ssong. Before thesoul comes 


Hie name. 


MY GOD IS JEHOVAH. 

The most conspicuous figures in history 
are religious reformers. Abraham, Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Josiah, John the Baptist 
—these men and their successors have 
brought forth the Protestant Church of 
our time, and they stand on the princi- 
ples it represents. Among the foremost 
of them all is Elijah. His life and char- 
acter have proved an inspiration to count- 
less thousands. In these studies he comes 
forward anew to lift another generation 
to_a higher moral life. ;' 

The kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam 
was founded in idolatry. With almost 
wearisome reiteration we are told that 
his successors ‘‘ walked in the way of 
Jeroboam and in his sin wherewith he 
made Israel to sin.’? The bad impulse 
which a man gives to those under his 
control not only continues but increases 
with time. The idols representing Jeho- 
vah had in threescore years become 
images of Baal, and the priests of the 
‘rue God had to hide in caves to save 
themselves alive. 

Then came Elijah, without warning or 
announcement, breaking in on established 
courses of wickedness, bringing with him 
jisaster and misery for all classes, and 
able to stem the tide of evil only by suf- 
fering withthem. The only blessing which 
God can give to those abandoned to sin 
is punishment. For the man who holds 
his hand in the fire without pain there is 
no hope. The pain which bids him with- 
draw his hand is the one gift which will 
io him good. This was Elijah’s prophetic 
mission, to move the people of God by 
suffering to escape the evil that was ruin- 
ing them. Such a mission requires and 
makes the noblest character—that which 
loes the highest service with least hope 
of present approval from those who re- 
ceive it. The sustaining power of sucha 
sharacter is simple, unfaltering, absorb- 
ng trust in God made a continual pro- 
vest against sin. Elijah’s name repre- 
sented him. It meant ‘‘my God is Jeho- 
vah.”’ It was his one answer to every 
chreat or appeal or invitation or offer of 
reward. This lesson gives us an oppor- 
unity to study such a character. We 
eek for: 

I. Its sustaining motives. Elijah is the 
oftiest and most impressive personage in 
Jewish history. The expression chosen 
o describe the Messiah’s mission declared 
hat He was to come “‘in the spirit and 
sower of Elijah.’’ The chief lesson of 
dis life is this: a man’s power lies in his 
ense of God. In Elijah this sense in- 
luded: 

1, An intense consciousness of the holi- 
,ess of God. The difference between 
Slijah and the people of Israel was not 
he difference between religion and skep- 
icism. They all acknowledged God as 
he supreme ruler. The difference con- 
erned only His character.’ Was He Je- 
vovah or Baal? Many Israelites claimed. 
hat there was no great difference between 
hem, and that worship, if sincere, is sat- 
sfactory, whatever the conception as to 
ts object. The people had never been 
nore religious. The grand temple of 
3aal and the oracular groves, on which 
‘50 priests attended, the gorgeous rites 
nd sensuous imagery attested the prom- 
nence of religion. The devotees of Baal 
ontrolled the culture and wealth of the 
before the court of Ahab, boasting 

f its refinement, Elijah suddenly stood 
yrth clad in a rough mantle of sheep- 
kin, with,no home but a thicket in the 
yilderness, and with him was the power. 
fe knew Jehovah as his God. To the 
ation also He had revealed Himself, but 

they glorified Him not as God, neither 
ave thanks: but became vain in their 
easonings and their senseless heart was 
arkened.”” The courtly Ahab was a 
.an with only the shadow of a conscience, 
hich is superstition; in whom timidity 
ad been driven to rashness by conceit; 
ho was really ruled by Jezebel, the 
ter of a high priest of Baal, a 


daugh 
po proverbial for her skill and en- 


yself by the brook Cherith, that is 


and did according unto the word 


which knowledge is acquired, and the 
ways in which it is used. The highest 
education and the greatest wealth and 
honors combined are not worthy of re- 
spect without a true devotion to God. 
Elijah, who depended for his daily food 
on the service of unclean birds, smote the 


mon transgressor. 
of the character of God makes poor, un- 
known men mighty to work revolutions. 
The Bible abounds in such instances: 
Moses before Pharaoh, Christ before Pi- 
late, the apostles before the Sanhedrin, 
Paul before Felix. 

2. A profound sense of the supremacy 
of God. Not patriotism, not love of right- 
eousness alone, would have upheld the 
prophet in facing such dangers. But the 
supreme claim of Jehovah against His 
rebellious people was his inspiration. He 
based his message on the written Word of 
God, that the Lord would punish idolatry 
by shutting up the heavens that there 
should be no rain [Deut. 11: 17; 28: 23]. 
Elijah’s words simply made the threat 
specific. His commission was to proclaim 
a law made long before and well known. 
If the law should not be executed, the 
supremacy of God would be proved a 
delusion. 
But Elijah had: no more fear of this 
than when he challenged the prophets of 
Baal on Carmel. The nation, it is true, 
paid little heed. The sense of moral 
decay rarely rouses a people to reforma- 
tion till suffering, its inevitable result, 
begins to be felt. Elijah retired into the 
wilderness for three years and a half. 
But when the heavens began to be brass 
and the earth iron—a disaster most keenly 
felt by an agricultural people—they began 
to inquire after the prophet of the Lord. 
Men set the laws of God at defiance in 
trade, grow rich by it, and are indifferent 





Never yet have those laws been disre- 
garded with impunity. Not more certain 


ments of God on sin. 

3. A constant consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God. To Elijah Jehovah was a 
person whom he always felt at hand; who 
could shut the fountains of the sky at will, 
or flash from its depths a destroying fire. 
Past all second causes he saw the face of 
Jehovah. ‘‘As the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, before whom I stand’’ was the 
formula with which he introduced his 
addresses. He made men feel that they 
had to do with a present Jehovah. What 
was organized power or wealth of human 
resources in opposition to Him in whose 
presence he was standing? Departure 


whatever name called or power supported, 
in the presence of God is weakness. This 
gave the prophet his undaunted demeanor 
in the presence of King Ahab. Loyalty 
to God is the highest kingliness. With 
that courage in the heart the battle is 
half won at the outset. With such mo- 
tives making life noble, it is easy to find: 
II. Its prevailing activities. The great 
business of the prophet may be summed 
up in three things: 

1. He was mighty in prayer. Men 
never admired physical strength more 
than now, though they have in some 
former ages given it more exclusive honor. 
Elijah was an athlete. His features were 
bronzed by exposure. He could endure 
long journeys into the desert without food. 
He could outrun the king’s horses. But 
his greatness was not in his bodily 
strength. His brawny muscles could no 


infant’sarm. ‘‘ He prayed fervently that 
it might not rain; and it rained not.’’ He 
spent months in uninterrupted solitude. 
The sky was his roof, the bare rocks of 
Cherith his walls, the earth his bed. He 
talked with God. The greater part of his 
life appears to have been spent in such 
communion. But when at intervals he 
showed himself to men, it was with a 
ower that shook the nation. The cause 
of God is not lost because bad men rule. 
One praying man may turn back a tide 
of corruption that has already flooded a 
nation. 

2. He was mighty in faith. The worst 
men suffered no more outward discomfort 
from the divine judgments than he. God 
sent him to hide in the thickets while 
Ahab was in his palace. His only shelter 
was the trees and overhanging rocks; his 
only nourishment the water of the brook 
and food from the ravens’ beaks. Could 
it be possible that God would show His 
approval by allowing such hardships? 
The slow exhaustion of the brook must 
have tried his faithh When the water 
was gone, relief came, not by a miracu- 
lous supply, but by a command to take a 
long journey on foot, across a famished 
land, to the country which had been the 
home of Jezebel, his chief enemy. There 
month after month went by, while he sat 
still with idle hands. What a lesson of 
faith and patience! 

3. He was instant in obedience. There 
was electric communication between God 
and him. He was known as one who 
moved instantly at command. ‘As soon 
as I am gone from thee,’’ said Obadiah, 
‘the Spirit of the Lord shall carry thee 
whither I know not.’’ He executed the 
will of God with the swift energy of one 
who is ever on his feet, ready to do his 
Master’s bidding. 

Here, then, are the secrets of power. 
Prayer, faith, instant obedience, spring- 
ing from a constant, vivid sense of the 
presence of the holy God, and the convic- 
tion that He is supreme, made the man 
whose greatness was recognized by. the 
title which his enemies gave -him—“ the 
man of God.”’ The experience of the ages 
has proved that such a man is the true 
hero, such a life the true success. Young 
men are young but once. Why not ac- 
cept the guidance to which this lesson 
points? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MI88 LUCY WHEBELOOK. 


Today we are to look at three pictures. 
The first is to make us think of a (pinning 
a crown to the board)—yes—of a king. 
Of what king did we learn last Sunday? 
What two words told us the history of that 
king? Yes; 

IN. 

ORROW. 


It all came to pass as God had said. The 
family of Jeroboam was destroyed, and 
things went from bad to worse for fifty 
years until a king began to reign who did 
evil above all that were before him. I will 
put the name on the crown—AHaB. But 
now this king must begin to think of the 
evil of his ways, for God sends a messenger 
to him. Pin an £ beside the crown. A 
strange figure for a king’s palace this Elijah, 
with long hair and beard and rough cloth- 
ing, and a strange message from the God of 
Israel. Ahab had not been thinking much 


king and queen of his nation with the 
word of Jehovah, as he would any com- 
Such a consciousness 


more shut the rain in the sky than anj' 


are some people today who do not think 
much about God till trouble comes. You 
can tell me what would happen here if there 
should be no rain nor dew for three years. 
I don’t suppose Ahab troubled himself at 
first about this strange man and his mes- 
sage, but when the famine became severe 
then, I am sure, he began to think of the 
messenger whom God had sent. 

Where was Elijah? 
another picture. 
and put the E by a line for the brook 
Cherith, flowing into the Jordan. Cut ra- 
vens from paper and pin abovethe Z. Tell 
something of the habits of the birds. How 
could they feed Elijah? Where would he 
find water? You can think what would 
happen to the brook after a time if there 
were no rain. One morning Elijah found 
it dry. Erase the line for the stream. 
Where can Elijah go now? Here is the 
third picture. Pin a little house on the 
map to locate Zarephath. Cut from some 
picture the figure of a woman in Oriental 
dress and place near the house with the 
E,and give the conversation between the 
woman and Elijah. Show a toy barrel with 
a little flour in the bottom. How much can 
you see? If you had only food enough for 
one meal, would you give any of it away? 
Show a kernel of corn. If you had only 
one kernel of ¢orn, would you bury it in the 
ground? Yes, of course. What has come 
here from only one grain of corn (showing 
an ear of corn)? How many kernels? 
That is the way God gives—more than a 
hundred-fold, and ‘‘ they that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.”’ 


Y. P, 8. 0. &. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 18-24. Why Is Christ Precious 
to You? Eph. 2: 1-10. 

It is hard to disentangle the threads of 
the strand which binds hearts together. 
Ask a little child why it loves its mother, 
and the answer will be, ‘‘ Because I do.”’ 
The relations of friend to friend belong to 





ciation, how much more difficult it is to tell 
why Christ is precious to those who trust 
‘* There is one thing,’’ said Frederic 
Robertson, ‘‘in regard to which I refuse to 
permit discussion, and that is the love the 
Christian soul bears to its Redeemer.’”’ He 
meant that the sense of the fact of Christ’s 
dearness was so powerful as to put in the 
background the reasons for the fact. He 
could not get outside of his love for the 
Saviour far enough to weigh it and analyze 
it coldly. Yet reverently, and in the inter- 
est of deepening Jove, one may try to set 
forth to another the component parts of his 
love to Christ. 

Perhaps the two chief things which 
arouse our affection to Christ are what He 
has done and what He is doing for us. 

He loved me ere I knew Him 


into personal relation to Christ, His earthly 
life and sacrifice have put the soul under 
lasting indebtedness. So God’s “‘ kindness to 
us in Christ Jesus’’ touches the springs of 
our gratitude and awakens love. But when 
we come to know the riches of Christ’s per- 
sonal friendship, we find Him precious in a 
new sense, because He understands us fully, 
because He suits our every mood, soothing 
us when troubled, resting us when wearied, 
coming to us with mighty incentives and 
inspirations when we feel the vigor and the 
promise of our youth—in short, meeting 
perfectly our ideal of a friend. 

‘‘ Unto you who believe is the precious- 
ness.” Whether Christ is nothing to you 
or whether He is the greatest treasure of 
your life depends on your attitude toward 
Him. That explains why to some He is 
the loveliest among ten thousand while to 
others He seems without form or comeli- 
ness. 


' NOTES. 

In fully five-sixths of the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts are now found Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies. 

Of the 13,068 Christian Endeavor Societies 
which are known to exist 3,100 are in Presbyte- 
rian churches, 2,940 in Congregational churches, 
next come the Baptists, and fourth the Meth- 
odists, with about 2,000 Societies. In every 
State in the Union during the last six months 
decided gains have been made, Penfsylvania, 
New York, Ohio and Illinois increasing the 
number of their Societies with special rapidity. 
Dr. Clark of the American Board has drawn 
up a list of special objects connected with the 
foreign field to which he would like to have the 
Societies make contributions on the coming 
Christian Endeavor Day. These objects embrace 
the support of theological students, the support 
of native schools, of native preachers, Bible 
women, etc., and the sums called for vary from 
$10 to $100 for each object. Many of the secre- 
taries of other boards make similar appeals to 


young people. 





MISSIONS. 


— A Methodist medical missionary 
stationed in India makes a strong plea in 
the Gospel in All Lands for a preliminary 
service in the home field on the part of the 
persons who go abroad. He thinks that two 
or three years’ work in the United States 
would show whether a man possessed the 
real missionary spirit, and perhaps save the 
Boards from some mistakes. This was the 
substance of Mr. Moody’s advice to the Col- 
lege Conference at Northfield last summer. 
— The heroic Bishop Hannington is 
evidently to have a worthy successor in Dr. 
Tucker, who has just assumed the diocese 
of Equatorial Africa under the appointment 
of the Church Missionary Society. His 
journey to his post at Uganda was one of 
great peril, many miles of dense forest be- 
ing traversed. The party was attacked by 
the fierce Ugogo tribe, and had it not been 
for the opportune help of a body of German 
soldiers, the missionaries would have shared 
Hannington’s sad fate. 

—— Reports from the educational institu- 
tions fostered by the Board in the East indi- 
cate an unusually large number of pupils 
this year. The Girls’ College at Constanti- 
nople is packed with students, and there is 
little room to spare at Aintab and Adabazar. 
If a thirst for knowledge should become gen- 
eral among the youth of Turkey, and ade- 
quate educational facilities could be pro- 
vided, the problem of evangelization would 
be in a way toward solation. We welcome 
these tokens of increasing intellectual ac- 
tivity in the Orient. 

—— We ought not to overlook the bearing 
of Christian effort for the Chinese in Amer- 
ica upon the evangelization of China. 
The number of Chinamen converted in this 
country who go back to extend gospel infla- 
ences in their native lands is surprisingly 
large. They are valued helpers in the sta- 
tions of both the Presbyterian and American 
Board missions, and some of the strongest 
churches have been founded by Chinamen 
who were converted while living in Califor- 
nia. In four or five cities natives who are 
either now residents of the United States, 
or who have sojourned here, are providing 
the funds for evangelistic enterprises. There 
is said to be less opposition to the gospel in 
those sections from which there has been 
emigration to America. These facts should 
urge us to greater activity in behalf of the 
Orientals now among us. 

— The Missionary Herald has put ona 
new dress, and a very pretty and tasteful 
cover it is, the lettering being in dark par- 
ple. The change of garb is an index of the 
enterprise and ability which’ characterize 
this time-honored missionary publication, 








ergy in wickedness. Culture consists not 
, knowledge, but in the purposes for 


about the God of Israel. I am afraid there 


Let us look at 
Draw a map of Palestine 


today. It is carefully edited, and while it 
treats chiefly of Congregational missions, it 
furnishes its readers also with much infor- 
mation in respect to other fields. The Pres- 
byterian experiment of Consolidating all 
its missionary publications into one—the 
Church at Home and Abroad--is not yet on 
@ paying financial basis. It has gained 600 
regular subscribers during the last year, the 
present number being 17,650. At its price, 
one dollar a year, hardly any 100 page 
mouthly would be able to meet expeuses, 
with no support from advertisements, with- 
out a large number of subcribers. 


WAS STEPHEN INSPIRED? 

Can we say safely of the spsech of Stephen, 
Acts 7: 2, ‘‘ This part of the Acts may be 
divinely inspired? Perhaps Stephen was 
then inspired, but it is doubtful. The 
apostle Luke has written the utterances of 
Stephen, but we do not know if Stephen 
was inspired or not.”’ a. 2B. 
Luke was not an apostle. The Book of 
Acts bas been accepted by the Church as 
an inspired record of the beginning and 
growth ofthe early Church. Luke says that 
Stephen was ‘full of grace and power,”’ 
and that im this address he was ‘‘ full of the 
Holy Ghost.’”” We can therefore safely 
affirm that he was inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, and spoke under His direction. 














THE CUSTODY OF CHURCH PAPERS. 
When a pastor has read his resignation to 
the church, in whose hands should it be 
placed before the church have taken action 
on it? L. 
As a rule, all documents belonging to the 
church, until otherwise disposed of by vote 
or by-laws, belong in the care of the clerk 
of the church. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 

What is the real difference between the 
translation of the New Testament that was 
published more than thirty years ago by 
Sawyer, and the Revised Version published 
about ten years ago? he 

Mr. Sawyer’s translation of the New 
Testament was made by an individual, and 
offered to the public on his own responsibil- 
ity. The Revised Version of the Bible was 
projected by the Convocation of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury in 1870, and was com- 
pleted by the labors of sixty-seven eminent 
scholars chosen by that body, to which were 
added thirty-four from America. It is the 
most accurate translation in existence of 
the Bible into English. Oar correspondent 
is referred to the prefaces of the Old and 
New Testaments in the Revised Version. 


THE SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Jobn L. Stoddard in his ster*opticon 
lecture on Sweden recently said that Swe- 
denborg had given tothe world a theology 
so valuable as to number its adherents by 
the million. 
1. What is the estimated number of Swe- 
denborgians in the United States? In the 
world ? 
2. To what extent are his writings read 
in other churches? 
3. How far can one receive such teach- 
ings and still be regarded as in ‘‘ good and 
regular order ”’ in a Congregational church ? 
An OLD READER. 
1. The New Church Almanac for 1889 
gives the number of Swedenborzians in the 
United States (estimated) as 9,726; in the 
world, 20,000. 
2. We think not extensively, though some 
volumes can be had, we believe, for the 
asking, by applying to the Swedenborg 
Publishing Association, 15 Coulter Street, 
Germantown, Pa., inclosing payment for 
postage. 
3. Each one must judge for himself 
whether the teaching which he accepts con- 
tradict the generally accepted doctrines 
held by Congregational churches, or bring 
him out of sympathy with them. A con- 
siderable part of Swedenborg’s writings are 
claimed by his followers to have been di- 
rectly revealed to him by God. Christian 
churches deny such claims. 


ELECTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICERS 


What is the proper way to elect the cffi- 
cers of the Sunday schoo) according to Con- 
gregational usage, by the executive officers 
of the church, or by the vote of the adult 
members of the school, or by the vote of the 
whole school including the infant class? 

Cc. 


Usage varies. The method which seems 
most to commend itself is for the superin- 
tendent to be elected by the church on nom- 
ination by the teachers. He is often made, 
ex officio, a member of the executive com- 
mittee. The other officers are often elected 
by the teachers. In some schools the offi- 
cers are chosen by popular vote which in- 
cludes all the scholars, and each teacher is 
subjected to the ordeal of annual re-election 
by his class. But this method does not 
seem to us likely to promote either the dig- 
nity or prosperity of the school. 


INSURANOE AND BUSINESS. 


We have it on the authority of a Hart- 
ford expert that there is today not a single 
fire insurance company in the country 
earning any money out of its business. 
This is rather an astonishing: assertion, 
but the assertion is made that it is based 
on facts. If it were not for the surplus, 
consisting of invested funds, there is not 
a company in America that could prob- 
ably pay its stockholders a dollar today. 
Since 1878, 206 insurance companies 
have failed, gone out of business, or re- 
insured their risks in other companies. 
This is an appalling record for only twelve 
years. To be sure, some of these were 
honorable retirements from a business in 
which they saw no money, and the several 
companies paid back handsomely; but 
many were bad failures. Nor were they 
petty corporations either. 

The fact of the matter is, the day for 
large profits in the insurance business has 
gone by. Competition is so great that 
existing companies must content them- 
selves with a very small margin of profit. 
The present state of affairs is that the 
profits being made are not large enough, 
considering the contingencies of the busi- 
ness, to add tothe surplus, Last year every 
company doing business on the Pacific 
coast lost money through the five unpre- 
cedented conflagrations that occurred 
there. 

What has been said of insurance is also 
true of ‘nearly every other legitimate “un- 
dertaking. Old established mercantile 
houses that did a business of a million 
dollars a year ten years ago now find they 
have to do double that to make a like 




















Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
aa do not I will not be responsi- 
le tor the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 


amount of money. The same is true of { 
every kind of occupation outside the realm 
of speculation. Four or five per cent. 
mus". satisfy investors who, a decade ago, 
thought nothing short of seven per cent. 
worth having. Even Western farm mort- 
gages, except in the far West, have felt 
this leveling influence, and the ten per 
cent. loans of yesterday are bing rapiuly 
replaced today by those of six per cent 
Much as investors may regret it, rates in 
this country are coming down to the 
English basis with its paltry four and five 
ver cent., and there seems to be.no help 
for it.—Hartford Post. 
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Dors EXPERIENCE CouNnT?—It does, in every 
line of business, and especially in compounding 
and preparing medicines. This is illustrated in 
the great superiority of Hood's Sarsaparilla over 
other preparations, as shown by the remarkable 
cures it has accomplished. The head of the 
firm of C. b. Hood & Co. is a thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced pharmacist, having de- 
voted his whole life to the study and actual 
preparation of medicines. He is also a member 
of the Massachusetts and American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and continues actively de- 





fire. 





voted to supervising the preparation of, and 
managing the business connected with, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Hence the superiority and pecul- | 
iar merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is built upon | 
the most substantial foundation. In its prepa- | 
ration there is represented all the knowledge | 
which modern research in medical science bas 
developed, combined with long experience, 
brain work and experiment. It is quly neces- 
sary to give this medicine a fair trial to realize | 
its great curative value, | 


Ir you want a pure soap that will not injure 
the clothes always use World Soap. 





{\EVERY bruise, every sore muscle, should be 
freely bathed in Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 
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STORED TO HEALTH 





THE INDORSEMENT !S SIGNED. 
HAS BEEN CURED. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 
CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


OF ALL--THE STRENGTH THUS AROUSED 
OF THE OXYGEN IS DISCONTINUED. IT 
STRENGTH IS NATURE'S BEST SPECIFIC. 


IF YOU WANT THE BOOK, ADDRESS 


420 SuTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


"4 
BOOK OF 200 PAGES FREE! THAT IS: 


1S A CONDENSATION OF NATURE'S OZONE. 
INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT SENDS A REVITALIZING 
GLOW ALL THROUGH THE SYSTEM. THEN A DELIGHTFUL SENSE OF RETURNING 
VITALITY AROUSES THE DESPONDING INVALID TO RENEWED EXERTION. BEST 


afilicted, especially of little babies, 
Winter is the best time to effect a permanent cure. 
Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and agreeable to the 
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Cold, raw winds of winter fan to fury itching, burning, and scaly hu- 


mors and diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. 
cribe their severity, no language can exaggerate the suffering of those 


No pen can de- 


whose tender skins are literally on 
Cuticura 


most sensitive, and may be used 
on the youngest infant and most 
delicate invalid with gratifying and 
unfailing success. CutTicura, the 
great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, 
and inflammation, permits rest 
and sleep, heals raw and irritated 
surfaces, cleanses the scalp of 


crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the only 
medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 
Curicura REsoLvent, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of 
humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus re- 
moves the cause. Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every 
humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to 


scrofula, from infancy to age, when the best physicians fail. 


88>“ How vo Curr Diseases or THE SKIN AND BLoop ” mailed free to any address, 64 pages 
300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


CuticurA ReMEpIES are sold everywhere. 


Price, Curicura, soc.; Cuticura Soar, 25¢.; 


Cuticura RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG anp CHEMICAL Corroratiox, Boston. 


Pimply Skin, 


red, rough hands, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails are prevented 
and cured by Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin 


purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive. of 
toilet and nursery soaps. he only medicated totlet soap and the only preventive and cure of 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, 


and simple humors of infants and children. Sale 
Price, 25 cts. 


soaps. Sold everywhere. 








WILL BRING YOU A 
THE BOOK COSTS 


D THE POSTAGE !S PREPAID. IT IS 


FILLED FROM COVER TO COVER WITH THE NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN RE- 


AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S COMFOUND OXYGEN. 
MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN TESTIFY IN ITS PAGES. 


IN EACH CASE 


YOU CAN FIND EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO 
YOU CAN CORRESPOND WITH THEM, IF YOU LIKE, AND GET 
THEIR OPINION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN—NOT OURS. 


iT is 


DOES NOT DISAPPEAR WHEN THE USE 
REMAINS TO ERADICATE DISEASE. FOR 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


58 CHURCH StT., TORONTO, CANADA, 
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A CONDENSED 
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BOVININ 


is the greatest flesh producer now in use. 


weak, the convale:cent or the overworked. 


The perfect nutrient, is easy of digestion, rapid in 


assimilation, quick to restore and strengthen the 


BOVININE largely itcreases the 


number of red blood corpuscles—often 8 per cent. a week—expands the muscular 


activity. nourishes the vital organs, and, in the estimation of the medical profession, 


Contains no medication whatever. 
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Castoria is Dr. Sam’l Pitcher’s old, harmless and quick cure for 








Infants’ and Children’s Complaints. 


Superior to Castor Oil, 





Paregorio or Narcotic Syrups. 


Children cry for Castoria, Mil- 








lions of Mothers bless Castoria, 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation ; 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhosa, Eructation 3 
Gives healthy sleep ; also aids digestion ¢ 
Without narcotic stupefaction, 





Tue Centaur Company, 77 Murray St., New York, 


“T recommend Castoria for children’s 
complaints, as superior toany prescription 
known to me.” . A. ARCHER, M.D., 

111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 
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RIPPE 


In Europe 
INFLUENZA; 


In America 


Adamson’s Botanic 
COUGH 
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time nor the money.” ‘ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 

\ Bronchitis, Cough 

; or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
pophosphites which it contains. 
You will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 
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and which were never more apparent than 
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BALSAM: 
The Most Speedy 2 Effective Cure = 


_ 
=] 
It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more iain} 
<{ speedily, certainly and surely than any other 
" < 
je] Medicine. el 
n It — ty _ and a diseases that can 
fay be reached by an aid. fa 
Many rsons have tested the efficacy of 
~ Po mn A Balsam in “La Grippe” and kin- 
dred diseases with the most gratifying success. 
'< It allays inflammation, and puts a stop to tick- 
= ling in the throat. a 
@ Other remedies may be shown you and rec- © 
< ommend+d as being “‘ just as g ” as Adam- aa 
son’s, but remember the genuine is the best. J | 
ml Since the introduction, over 25 yeara ago, it | 
hag constantly won its way into public favor = 
fl until now it is the universal decision that 
fa Adamson’s Botanic Balsam is the best remedy 
Ry for curing —<—— = and pulmonary com- Ry 
i plaints, including asthma. Seal 
Genuine made by F. W. Kinsman & Co., 04 
tan} druggista, 343 Fourth Ave., New York. For 
sale by all druggists and dealers at l0c., 35c., 
<4 and 75c. See that the name of F. W. Kinsman <4 
tal is blown in the glass. Take no other. — 


LAGRIPPE LA GRIPPE LA GRIPPE 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio. 
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Nothing On Earth Will 





LI 
Sheridan’s Con 


It is absolutely pure, Highly concentra\ 


KE 
dition Powder! 


ted, In quan- 
of acentaday. Strictly a 
medicine. Prevents and cures all diseases. ‘or 
oung chicks. Worth more than gold when hens Moult. 
One large can saved me $40, send six for $5 to prevent 
roup,” says a customer. If you can’t get it send to us 
for two packs, 50 cents; five, $1. For $1.20, a 214 pound 
can sent post- maid; 6 cans $5, express paid. “THE 
BEST POULTRY MAGAZINE,” sample copy free. Poul- 
try Raising Guide free with AX orders or more, I¢ 
d OHNSON 


fis worth 25 cents. 1S. J & CO., Boston, Masa, 
Advice Free. 


LES. To any person suffering from Piles 


or Fistula, I will send an account of my own case, and 
how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to » sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIRBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelaea, Mass. 


PLANNING. »» 8. B. CAPEN, 


INVALUABLE 70 EVERY YOUNG MAN 
W. L. GREENE & CO., 1 Somerset Ntreet, Boston. 


tity it costs less than a tent 








.| that’s what you want. 


greater than the combined sale of ail other skin 








MEN MADE AERATED OXYGEN. 


Wise men and women use it. It cleanses 
the mucous membrane of the nose, 
throat and lungs, and KILLS the GERMS 


WISE 





IT RELIEVES ASTHMA 
INSTANTLY. It cures CATARRH, 
( oCwemmomO | EEE 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION and Wasting Diseases, 
by applying the remedy directly to the 
SEAT of DISEASE. 

The only OXYGEN TREATMENT 
indorsed by the entire medical faculty. 

Send for Book of Testimonials. FREE. 

A FREE TRIAL at Boston office, 9 
Herald Bidg, 19 Beekman St., New York. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND:CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


of disease. 














GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600F, 










ROCHE’S 


ATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 


INVIGOR 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed bythe Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mt. together with the val- 


sis, 
uable aid ame by the Academ 
of Medicine in P: has enabled 


Laroche to extract the entire active 

properties of Peruvian Bark (a resul® 

not before attained), and to 

trate them in an elixir, which sses in the highest 

devree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 

trom the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y. 









DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 
bottle of my Medical Discovery. I 
know how it makes you feel, but it’s all 
right. There are certain cases where the 
Discovery takes hold sharp, but it is the 
dissased spot in you it has taken hold of, and 
The Diseovery 
has a search warrant for every humor, from 
backache to scrofula, inside and outside, 
and of course it makes a disturbance im 
your poor body, but the fight is short, you 


‘| are better by the second bottle; if not, them 


tell me about it, and I will advise. I will, 
however, in the future, as in the past, 
answer any letter from a nursing mother. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxpury, Mass. 
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BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
Byes See eae . it... 


ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ORNAMENTAL AND PLAIN IRON 
i BEDSTEADS 

! THE CELEBRATED 

Wholesale and Retail at Lowest Prices. Manufactured 


For Hospital, Institation 
u and Family Use. 
| Keystone Woven 
“ Wire Mattress 
fesep? 
ROBERT KELSO, 254 8. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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Sold by drvggists or sent by mail, 
50c. ET. Uazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
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ORDER NOW your supply of the Handbook 
for 1891. 100 copies, $1.25; 75 copies, $1.00; 50 


eopies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


OUR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, to new names: 


3 or 4 weeks free, or 


12 weeks for 26 cents, or 6 months for $1.00. 
OUR PREMIUMS.—Any subscriber who sends 


us his own renewal and one new subscription, 
with six dollars, can receive as a premium either: 

Rand-MacNally Standard Atlas of the World, 
$2 pages, 75 large plates and maps and numerous 
engravings. (If this premium is selected, send 32 
eents for postage.) Price $4.25; or, 

Manual of Biblical Geography, 158 pages, 130 
maps, engravings andcharts. (We send this pre- 
mium postpaid.) Price $2.75. 


Webster’s International Dictionary, for one 
renewal and four new subscribers, with $15.00. 
(Express charges paid by recipient.) 


OUR CLUB RATES.—Payable in advance. 
Clubof 7wo,including at least one new subscriber,$5.00 
Club of Five, including at least three new subscr’s,10.00 
Club of Five, including at least one new subscriber,12.50 
Club of including at least two new subscribers,20.00 

To afford individual subscribers advantages 
corresponding to the above club rates, we offer 
the paper 2 years, in advance, for’$5.50; 3 years, in 
advance, for $7.50; 5 years, in advance, for $10.00. 

We want an agent in every Congregational 
eharch who will make at once a thorough canvass 
in behalf of the Congregationalist, and organize 
clubs upon the above basis. We pay for such 
work, Write for particulars. 





AN EASY WAY TO GET YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL WEBSTER. 


The Congregationalist 
offers this magnificent 
work FREE to each of 
its present subscribers 
who sends with his own 
renewal FOUR bona- 
fide New subscriptions 
at the regular advance 
rate (the five $15.00). 


The Dictionary will be securely packed and sent by 
express, express charges to be paid by the recipient. 





WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 











An Illinois pastor writes in a business note: 
“Your CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK is a 
great help in home mission work. The scat- 
tered families know the subject of thought, 
whether they can be present at the prayer 
meeting or not. I use it as my ‘card’ to new 
families as well.’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Amid the constant clamor for more 
laws in the interests of the laboring 
classes it is well to appreciate the large 
amount of legislation already enacted. 
Horace G. Wadlin, the industrious chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, has gathered into a sizable 
pamphlet the labor laws of Massachusetts, 
which exceed in number those of any 
other State. It is only within the last 
fifteen years that legislation of this char- 
acter has come into prominence, but now 
every session of the Legislature adds a 
few more statutes, and a large share of 
the deliberations at the State House re- 
lates to the rights and privileges of em- 
ployés; A glance over the laws passed 
im the last decade shows the wide range 
of the legislation. Such measures as the 
establishment of Labor Day, the inspec- 
tion of factories, the prohibition of cer- 
tain labor by children under thirteen, the 
limitation of the legal hours of employ- 
ment for women and minors to sixty 
hours 4 week, are all favorable to the 
greater health and happiness of the toil- 
ing thousands of our population. The 
drift is still strong toward State inter- 
ference with the relations of capital and 
labor, but it is of great importance that 
all further action in this direction be 
taken with scrupulous care lest the matter 
be overdone in such a way as to prove in- 
jurious both to employers and employed. 








A magnificent scheme for an art gal- 
lery at Washington, put forth by Mr. 
Franklin W. Smith, has attracted consid- 
erable attention’ the past week. He is 
well known in Boston where he has been 
prominent in Baptist and Y. M. C. A. 
circles. Since his retirement from busi- 
ness, twenty-five years ago, he has given 
his attention to architecture, and has en- 
riched his knowledge and cultivated his 
taste by frequenting the European gal- 


ports of an organized and somewhat ex- 
tended movement of French Canadians to 
improve their condition by coming to 
New Hampshire, where deserted farms 
are probably even more numerous than 
in Vermont. ‘These Canadian farmers 
are now in about the poorest place on the 
continent for agriculture, and no doubt 
they can live contentedly on what would 
come far short of satisfying a modern 
Yankee; but their influence socially and 
politically is far less desirable than that 
of the Swedes, in fact, it is claimed 
that their votes have been bought out- 
right by the dozen at some elections. 
The commissioner of labor in Maine has 
just made a report to the effect that only 
a little over five per cent. of the farms in 
that State are abandoned, embracing about 
254,513 acres, or 3,318 farms in all. 








The Senate Chamber on Monday wit- 
nessed a scene seldom paralleled in the 
annals of that body, and one whose out- 
come bodes ill to the election bill. Sen- 
ator George of Mississippi was in the 
midst of a tedious speech against the bill, 
which had driven a good many of -the 
Republican members to the lunch room, 
when Senator Stewart asked Mr. George 
to yield the floor in order that the silver 
bill might be taken up. He consented, 
and by the aid of Senator Harris of Ten- 
nessee, who was temporarily in the chair, 
and who ruled all objections out of order, 
the motion to substitute consideration of 
the silver bill was carried through by a 
vote of thirty-four to twenty-nine. Eight 
Republican senators from the Western 
States voted with the Democrats. The 
result was brought about so quickly and 
adroitly and seemingly through a precon- 
certed plot contrived by the friends of 
free silver, that Senator Hoar and the 
other champions of the election bill were 
taken unawares. This makes the silver 
bill the chief subject of consideration for 
the present, though it does not necessarily 
mean free coinage. 











The list just printed in a metropolitan 
paper of the defalcations in this country 
for 1890 is a startling revelation of the 
extent and variety of peculations of this 
sort. The figures, which of course are 
only approximately accurate, place the 
entire amount stolen at $8,622,956; and 
the States in the Union which do not 
report at least one case of delinquency are 
the exception. Pennsylvania is the great- 
est sufferer, the losses there footing up 
$2,326,837. This small army of defaulters 
represents not only bankers and clerks in 
great financial establishments but men in 
other callings to whom funds had been 
committed in trust. If we add to these 
defalcations the failures with which the 
year, especially its last few months, was 
prolific, the number of cases of shipwreck 
in business would be still more painfully 
apparent. It is also unpleasant to note 
instances of assignments to creditors where 
the embarrassed parties seem to have gone 
on blindly in their reckless course, living 
with no less extravagance though disaster 
was near. There is too often a seeming 
unwillingness to make as honorable a set- 
tlement as possible in the interests of the 
creditors. In contrast with such conduct 
the reported action of members of the 
firm of Baring Brothers is instructive and 
encouraging. They are said to have sur- 
rendered nearly everything to meet their 
obligations, thus fully indemnifying all 
their ordinary creditors. 





It is none too heavy a punishment 
which the courts have visited upon the 
men who attempted to wreck a train on 
the N. Y. Central & Hudson River 
Road during the strike last August. One 
of the miscreants gets seven years’ im- 
prisonment, another three years and eight 
months, and the third two years. If 
these men had succeeded in carrying 
ont their designs, the great loss of life 
which might have ensued would have 
fitly placed them in the category of 
murderers. Singularly enough, on the 
same week of their conviction occurred 
an accident on the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Road, near Paterson, N. J., which 
is attributed to train wreckers, and which 
might have been fraught with serious 
consequences. The American people are 
coming to be more and more a nation of 


weather makes it hard for the firemen to 
fight the flames. The insurance com- 
panies are also put to a severe strain, and 
the statements on our seventh page, with 
reference to the difficulties under which 
they are laboring, should be taken into 
account when insurance rates seem high, 





The sharp contest over Mr. Parnell and 
the brutal scenes connected with the re- 
cent parliamentary election have ralsed 
afresh the question whether the Irish 
people are fitted for home rule. The 
strong opposition to the movement, even 
in Ireland, is also emphasized anew just 
now by an address from Rev. W. Park, 
moderator of the Irish Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, in which he declares that a million 
and a quarter of Irish Nonconformists 
are opposed to a Dublin Parliament. 
Meantime the Scotland Home Rule Asso- 
ciation is also showing new activity in 
calling for better organization, with a 
view to recover for that country the con- 
trol of her own affairs. It has lately 
issued two documents, one an appeal for 
further pecuniary support, and the other 
protesting that the present programme of 
lthe English Liberal party is inadequate 
to the present needs of Scotland. Itisa 
very able paper, and claims that it would 
be manifestly unjust, and a premium on 
disorder, to give Ireland home rule and 
withhold the same from Scotland, which 
was ‘‘robbed of her independent Parlia- 
ment before Ireland.’’ How much strength 
the movement may include it is difficult 
to estimate, but it certainly suggests the 
possibility of far-reaching consequences 
in giving Ireland a separate government. 





Emin Pasha is proving a somewhat 
troub'esome factor in the East African 
problem. He irritated the English by en- 
listing, after his relief by Stanley, in the 
service of Germany. And now he has 
overridden the instructions of Major Von 
Wissman, who superintends the German 
explorations in East Africa, and so antag- 
onized Mr. Stokes, an officer with whom 
he was to co-operate, that the latter has 
resigned, and Emin has been recalled to 
the coast for further orders. He seems 
to possess little of Stanley’s tact in deal- 
ing with the savages, and his most worthy 
performance thus far appears to be the 
breaking up of several camps of Arab 
slave traders and the release of the slaves. 
This was accomplished with a considera- 
ble loss of life on both sides. 

——-- >on 
DIARY OF EVENTS. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 30. 
Senator Wolcott makes a speech against the 
elections bill. 
Stepniak, the Russian exile and leader of the 
revolutionary party, arrives in New York. He 
will lecture in this country. 
A fire in London near the Black Friars’ Bridge 
causes a loss of $2,000,000. 
Intensely cold weather in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. 
Parnell and O’Brien have a conference at 
Boulogne, France. . 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 31. 

Death in Florida of Gen. F. E. Spinner, Treas- 
urer of the United States from 1861 to 1875. 
Another battle between the Indians and the 
troops at Pine Ridge Agency. Six soldiers 
killed. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 1. 
Nine patiente at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston inoculated with Dr. Koch’s 
lymph. 
The Roman Catholic archbishop refuses to 
allow the new mayor of Cork to be inaugurated 
in the cathedral. 

FRIDAY, Jan 2, 

A sharp earthquake shock, the severest since 
1868, felt in various sections of California, 

SATURDAY, Jan. 3. 
A sleigh filled with Northampton young people 
struck by a train at a grade crossing near 
Northampton. Two of them instantly killed 
and others badly injured. 
The final official figures declare the population 
of Boston to be 448,477 persons. 

MonpDAY, Jan. 5. 

Dedication of the new Boston Court House. 
Inauguration in the Massachusetts cities of 
the new municipal governments, 
Death by pneumonia at Salt Lake City of 
Emma Abbott, the famous vocalist, after four 
days’ illness, 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 

REV. JOEL HARPER, 

Pastor at Cortez, Col., died, Dec. 19, of pneu- 
monia, after a brief ilJness. The funeral on 
Sunday was the first public service held in the 
new sanctuary, in the erection of which he was 
so warmly interested. Mr. Harper was born in 
1840, at Plymouth, Eng., but came with his 
family to this country, and was ordained over 


leries, having crossed the ocean no less travelers, and they rightly demand that/the church at Burlington, Kan., in 1880. For 


than sixteen times. His remarkable re- 
production at Saratoga of a Pompeiian 
villa is one of the attractions of the place. 
His plan for this national gallery includes 
the outlay of at least $5,000,000 upon 
buildings which should be close copies of 


every attempt to impair the safety of 
railway journeys be ferreted out and the 
perpetrators severely punished. 





However distant or near the end of the 
present Indian agitation may be, it is 


three years he served as registrar of the State 
Association. After a short settlement in Wood- 
stock he removed, in April, 1889, to Colorado, 
and settled at Certez as pastor of the young 
church, and there remained, dying in the har- 
ness. He was a good sermonizer, pronounced in 
his convictions, and a man of pleasing presence. 


the finest edifices of Greece and Rome, a| plain that the administration of Indian | His death will be felt by the home missionary 


Parthenon, like that at Athens, being the 
central structure. In the galleries all the 
historic and modern schools of art would 
be represented in statues and in paintings. 
Mr. Smith does not seek a Government 
appropriation, but intends to raise by sub- 
scription the first million dollars neces- 
sary to start the enterprise. Besides a 
large sum of money, he stands ready to 
contribute his own rare art treasures. 
One of the best features of the scheme is 
the purpose that the gallery shall be made 
a means of popular education. Such a 
scheme as this looks at first like a vision- 
ary project, but capital sometimes is in- 
duced to wait upon genius, and who 
knows but that what may seem impossi- 
ble shall ‘at length be realized in this case? 





The Boston Executive Business Men’s 
Association, at a recent méeting, indorsed 
strongly a petition to have third and fourth 
class postal matter consolidated and all 
sent at the rate of one cent for two ounees. 
The general distinction at present is that 
the third class consists of books and 
printed matter, and the fourth class of 
general merchandise of any kind that is 
mailable. The two classes are now diffi- 
cult to distinguish, as General Corse, the 
postmaster of Boston, and many others | 
testify. The opposition comes almost en- 
tirely from the express companies, which 
in many cases now fix their prices for 
small packages just a trifle under post 
office rates, and thus get the business. 
This change would greatly simplify the 
work of post office clerks and would be a 
great boon to the public, and we do not 
believe that the private interests of the 
express companies ought to stand against 
the interests of the public. Small pack- 
ages are carried by the post office depart- 
ment in great abundance in European 
countries, and this would be the case here 
if the proposed change were made. It is 
of even greater importance, as we regard 
it, than to reduce letter postage to one 
cent. Either would be adopted with ab- 
solute loss to the Government at first, but 
this has usually been the case with pre- 
vious improvements in mail accommoda- 
tion. 


Not only has there been an influx of 
Swedes to occupy abandoned farms in 





affairs is to undergo a thorough investi- 
gation which may lead to radical changes 
in principles and methods of dealing with 
the red men. Certainly the public desires 
to know whether the Indians are in any 
of the reservations being treated in bad 
faith, whether they have been scantily 
fed, and whether the superseding of a 
competent agent at Pine Ridge by an 
appointee of the present administration 
has been a large factor in the difficulties, 
Other matters, such as the shooting of 
women and children by the troops, ought 
to be carefully ecrutinized. The disturb- 
ances have revived a sentiment in some 
quarters, which we deprecate, in favor of 
the transference of the Indian Bureau 
from the Interior Department to the War 
Department. Advocates of this scheme 
think that it would centralize responsi- 
bility on the frontier and facilitate the 
progress of civilization. Some who are 
well informed in Indian affairs urge that 
their administration should be made a dis- 
tinct department of Government, with the 
commissioner responsible to the President 
and the public alone. Certainly the most 
crying need in Indian affairs is its disen- 
tanglement from politics. 





The holiday season seems often to be 
the time of numerous fires, and this year 
it has been notably so. The festivities 
connected with churches and institutions 
are marred not infrequently by such 
catastrophes, a particularly sad one be- 
ing the fatal burning of a number of 
schoolgirls at Leeds, Eng., who were in 
the midst of their innocent enjoyment. 
London has had during the week one of 
the most serious fires for years, which 
gutted the business section in the vicinity 
of the Black Friars’ Bridge. The Fifth 
Avenue and Hermann’s theaters in New 
York went up in flame, and the adjacent 
hotels were badly damaged, the total loss 
being over half a million dollars. A big 
blaze at the Clinton (N. Y.) State Prison 
destroyed the workshops, hospital and 
store-rooms, and consumed the entire 
stock of provisions. The 370 prisoners 
almost’ succeeded in making their escape. 
The occurrence of the fire s0 soon after 
conflagrations at Auburn and other of 
the State institutions awakens suspicions 





Vermont, but just now there come re- 


that incendiaries are at work. The cold 


Mrs. Harper and three sons 
Cc. M. S. 


force in the State. 
survive him. 


REY. BENJAMIN 8S, ADAMS, 


The sudden death of Mr. Adams, who had 
been pastor at St. Johnsbury East, Vt., only a 
few months, is a sore loss to the little church 
there. He was born in Carlisle, Mass., Dec. 16, 
1836, and died, Jan. 2, probably from rheuma- 
tism of the heart. The end was unexpected 
although he had suffered from a lingering ill- 
ness. He was a special student at Andover 
Seminary and was not ordained till Nov. 22, 1871. 
His other pastorates were at Cabot and Glover, 
Vt. A wife and one child survive him. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND 
F. S. Newcomb, New London, Ct.........$1 
Jacob Bacon, San Francisco, Cal.... aie 
D. I. Carson, New York City...... 
James B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct 
Mrs. C. S. Trowbridge, Ashford, Ut. 
Mrs. J. G. Harper, Chicago, Hl... 
A Friend, Chelsea, Mass 
A Friend, Beverly, Mass.. 
Miss Mary Boyd, Somerville, Mas: 
Miss F. A. Boyd, Somerville, Mass 
Lewis E. Noyes, Abington, Mass, 
Miss J. U. Chapman, West Hampton, M: 
W. A. Dutton, Brattleboro’, Vt 
Mary F. Miner, New London, C 
A Friend, Concord, N.H......... 
Mrs. Ellison Tinkbam, Carolina, 
Estate of the late Wm. Hyde, W 
Mrs. Cora L. Bell, Exeter, N. H 
The following question from a pastor in South 
Dakota can easily be answered in the aftfirm- 
ative, like a multitude of similar ones, if contri- 
butions continue to be sent in for this purpose 
as generously as last year: 
I have received the Congregationalist several 
years through the kindness of a friend, but he 
can send it no longer, and the. suggestion is 
made that I can have it continued as a home 
missionary. Is this so? I feel that I must have 
it in some way. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


At New York and Boston there have been of 
late very considerable accumulations of money 
by the banks. Reserves are ample. Demand 
for accommodation is light. Confidence in mer- 
eantile credits is gaining. Hence rates for 
money are lower, and loans can be expected 
with some ease. There is a drift of currency 
from interior points to New York. The South 
is still drawing some currency from the East for 
two reasons: the New England mills are buying 
cotton, and the reaction in that section from 
the land boom of 1890 is hurting mercantile 
confidence. What effect the operations of the 
new tariff law will have upon treasury collec- 
tions of revenue is a problem which will not be 
solved till after the sugar schedules become 
effective a few months hence. But in general 
the money crisis seums to have been passed, and 
an era of increasing ease in money bas opened, 

With a better supply of money at comfortable 
rates, students of the business outlook will re- 

urn to a solution of the other problems con- 
nected with their work. The lighter corn crop 
of last autumn has not yet visibly affected the 
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volume of business, but is bound to during the 
coming months. As a partial offset to that is 
the very bountiful cotton crop in the South. 
There are signs of reaction in trade here and 
there. Exchanges at some of the financial cen- 
ters are lighter now than a year ago. The de- 
mand for iron hag fallen away, and twenty- 
three Ohio furnaces are reported shut down. 
The price of pig iron is so low that no decline is 
looked for. Furnace owners are likely to shut 
down rather than make concessions in price. 
In this way they avoid making an increase in 
the visible stock of iron. At the same time a 
number of furnaces in Alabama have been closed 
as a result of labor troubles. 

In New England we find a large and menacing 
stock of print cloths at Fall River and Provi- 
dence. Prices of prints are low, and trouble in 
this business is to be looked for, (Other lines of 
cotton goods are declared to be in light supply. 
Jobbers of woolens and cottons are generally 
carrying light stocks, In spite of the enormous 
crop of cotton—nearly 8,000,000 bales—in this 
country the past season, prices of that staple 
hold well, and stocks are not heavy. The Com- 
mercial Bulletin places the total stock of unsold 
wool in the country as follows: 88,169,131 pounds, 
Dec. 31, 1890; 100,103,300 pounds in 1889; 82,412,- 
200 pounds in 1888. Sales of wool at Boston in 
1890 were 147,344,246 pounds, against 130,574,763 
in 1889—an increase of 16,769,483 pounds. The 
market for wool is satisfactory for the season. 

In 1890 the total shipments reported of boots 
and shoes from Boston to points outside New 
England were 3,587,947 cases, against 3,402,255 
cases in 1889, 3,351,644 in 1888 and 3,274,004 cases 
in 1887. Here is indicated a steady growth in 
this staple business, and the old year closed with 
light stocks and a fairly firm market for leather. 

It is generally true the country over that 
stocks of merchandise are small. There has 
been no inflation fora year past in prices of com- 
modities. Hence it is not wise to look for a 
disastrous business in 1891. The volume of busi- 
ness may be curtailed for a few months, as it is 
today. But with a prospect of good crops later 
in the year, and with the uninterrupted and 
rapid growth of the country, a reasonable opti- 
mism is justified at the present moment as to 
the character of the year’s business as a whole. 





{a> Every believer in foreign missions should 
keep within easy reach the American Board 
Almanac for 1891, rich with suggestive facts for 
the monthly concert, and containing the ad- 
dresses of all the missionaries of the Board, as 
well as other valuable information. It is sent 
by the Board postpaid for ten cents, 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated 
form are inserted without charge. The price for pub- 
lishing such notices in full is ten cents a line (eight 
words to the line). 








ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston Evangelical Alll- 
ance, Jan. 12, at 10 a.M., in the Meionaon. The 
speakers will be announced in the daily papers. 

MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, at the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board, every Friday morning from 11 to 12. 

Dr. SHELDON JACKSON is to speak on Alaska next 
Sunday murning at Harvard Street Church, Cam- 
bridgeport, and at Bellingham Church, Chelsea, in 
the afternoon. He will also speak at Wesleyan Hall, 
Beston, Jan. 12, at 1030, and in Bromiield Street 
Chureh at 2. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, North Brookfield, Jan. 
13, at 10 A.M. 


THE NATIONAL DIVOKCE REFORM LEAGUE is devoted 
to the interests of the family in four lines of work— 
investigation, legislation, education and practical 
work. Through the two latter it is reaching the stu- 
dents in college and seminary, and rendering impor- 
tant aid to churches and teachers at home and abroad. 
It asl all friends of the home fo give the family a 
place beside the church and school in ther annual 
charities. Remit to William G. Benedict. treasurer, 
610 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 











BURTT—KEYES—In Chicago, Jan. 1, by Rev. R. M. 
Keyes, Rev. benjamin H. Burtt of Baldwin, Wis., 
and Sarah Fitiela, daughter of the officiating clergy- 
man. 

HILLIARD—PHILLIPPS—In Weeping Water, Neb., 
Dec. 3, by Rev. George Hindley, Rev. D. L. Hilliard 
of Wisner and Anna P. Phillipps of Weeping Water. 

LIVINGSTONE—FARRINGTON—In Augusta, Me., 
Dec. 30, by Rev. Dr. W. W. Livingstone, father of 
the bridegroom, Rev. William F. Livingstone, pastor 
ot the church in North Abington. Mass., a.d Mar. 
iret Vere Farrington. 

LUNT—LANG—In Hyde Park, Jan. 1, by Rev. P. B. 
Davis, Edward C, Lunt of Washington, b.C., and 
Clara M. Lang of Hyde Park, 

PARR-—PENNELL—fa Normal, ill., Dec. 24, by Rev. 
Dr. Richard Edwards of Springtield, assisted by Dr. 
E. C. Hewett of Normal, Rev. John H. Parr of Pax- 
ton and Flora Pennell of Normal. 

POWELL--SMITH—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec 18, 
Rev. Isaac P. Powell and Mrs. Helen G. Smith, both 
of Grand Rapids. 

SMITH—STOCKWELL—In Sutton, Dec. 25, by Rev. 
Philander Thurston, W. Everett Smith of Sutton 
and Luey E, Stockwell of Worcester. 

SQUIRES—JENKINS—In_ Pittstield, Jan. 1, Grant 
Sqaires of New York City and Sarah katon, only 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Jenkins, pastor of 
the First Church in Pittstield. 

THAYER—BATES—In Hanover, Dee. 3!, by Rev. W. 
H. Bowden, Harry I. Thayer and Emma L. Bates, 
both of Hanover. 


Deaths, 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
Each additionai line ten cents, counting eight words to 
aline. The money should be ent with the notice.) 











ADAMS—In Green’s Farms, Ct., of pneumonia, Dec. 
23. Mrs. Mary S. D. Adams, relict of the late Eben- 
ezer b. Adams and daughter of the late Thomas F. 
Davies. 

CLARK—In Manchester, Jan. 2, Judge Daniel Clark, 
aged 81 yrs. 

GREENE-—In Providence, R. 1., Dec. 30, Mrs. Annie 

M. Greene, aged 58 yrs. 

HOLT—In Martin, Fla., Dec. 28, Alfred H. Holt of 

Cambridge, Surgeon-Geveral of the Massachusetts 

Militia, aged 55 yrs. The funeral service was con. 

ducted in the Prospect Street Church in Cambridge, 

HOLTON—In Boston, Dec. 29, Lucy R., widow of Dr. 

John K. Holton, aged 91 yrs. 

KING--In Raynham, Dec. 14, George W. King, aged 

90 yrs., 10 mos , 20 dys. 

PETERSON—In Philadelphia, Dec. 30, Theophilus B. 

Peterson, senior member of the publishing house of 

T. B. Peterson & Co., aged 67 yrs. 

REEVE—In New York City, Dec. 31, Brigadier-Gen- 

eral Van Dusen Reeve, aged 77 yrs. He was brevetted 

a major in the Mexican War, and was made briga- 

dier-general at the close of the Civil War, in recog- 

nitiou of his brave conduct. His recent home was 
with hisson, Charles McCormick Reeve of Minneap- 
olis, where the father was an honored deacon in 

Plymouth Church. 

WILLIAMS—In South Deerfield, Dec. 10, Isabella, 
— of the late Artemas Williams, Eaxq., aged 

yrs. 


MRS. MARTHA WATKINS 

Died at Natick, Dec. 6, of pneumonia, aged 76 yrs. 
She was born in London, her father being a Congre- 
gational minister. Shortly after her marriage she 
came to this country, and for more than half a cen- 
tury has resided in or near Boston, Her husband and 
three children survive her. She has been a member 
of the Highland Church, Roxbury, and of the churches 
in West Newton, Wellesley and Natick. She was a 
woman of devout and sterling character, a welcome 
co-worker with her pastors, and ever an. appreciative 
and helpful listener. She has been a reader of the 
Congregationalist for over thirty years. 


MRS. ELEANOR H. COBURN. 

Mrs. Eleanor Silsby, wife of Nathan P. Coburn of 
Newton, Mass., entered into reat Dec. 12, 1890, at the 
age of 72 yrs. She ‘yas born in Marblehead, Jan. 7, 
1818, her father, Rev. Joseph Merrill, being a Congre- 
gational clergyman in that city. 

Mrs. Coburn united with the church at an early 
age and lived an earnest, consecrated Christian life, 
always interested in church work, manifesting a ready 
sympathy for aj] in need, and will long be held in 
grateful remembrance by a large circle of friends in 
the community in which she lived. She was endowed 
with rare gifts of person, of mind and of heart, and 
was especially beautiful in her home, where she pre- 
sided with quiet dignity and grace; and by the bright- 
ness of her smile, the graciousness of her manner, her 
cordial welcome, the kind and loving words which 
fell from her lips, made every one feel the sweet m- 
mosphere of a Christian home. 

Although for many years in delicate health, yet, if 
possible, she was always in her place in the sanctuary 
and interested in all the work and benevolences of 
the church. During the progress of the building of 
the new Eliot Chureh she was particularly helpful by 
her encouraging words, her liberal subscriptions, and 
by the additional gift of a beautiful memorial window 
—the tribute of a loving heart to those who had gone 
before. Her long life filled with Christian activity 
her abiding faith in the glorious truth of the resurrec- 
tion, and, above all, her implicit trust and faith in her 
Saviour, robbed death of its sting and enabled her to 
look forward with joy to the coming of her Lord. 
Her last conscious words were, “O Lord Jesus, come 
quickly!’ She reste from her labors of love, her busy 
hands are still, but her loving spirit is with her Lord. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


A Good Reputation. 

‘* BRowNn’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” have been 
before the public many years, and are every- 
where acknowledged to be the best remedy 
for all throat troubles. They quickly relieve 
Coughs, Sore Throat and Bronchial Affections. 
Price 25 cents. For sale everywhere, and only 


Subscribers’ Column. | 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eight | 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each in- | 
sertion. Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. | 
Post office addresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. | 





Any Congregational clergyman who hag in his} 
parish one or two Christian young men whom he} 
would like to see established in businegs will be told } 
of a bright, enterprising New England town where, 
there is an unnu-ual opening for a steam laundry and | 


a first-class tailoring es'ablishment. Address “C.,” | 
Congregationalisé office. | 





Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves indigestion, dyspepsia, ete. 





“Tuer doctor said my faith in Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment was correct,” writes a lady friend, 


| 
1 
on, eens on | 
If your house is on fire you put water on the burn 
ing timbers, not on the smoke. And if you have 
eatarrh you snould attack the diseaere in the blood, 
not in vour nose. Remove the jinpure cause, and the 
local effect subsides. To do this take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood purifier, which radically and 
permanently cures catarrh, It also strengthens the 
nerves. Be sure to get only liood’s Sarsaparilla. 





RH STEARNS & CO. 
Annual January 


| 








SALE | 


Dress Goods. 


REAL INDIA SILKS, 


Finest Quality, Best Designs, 


O Cts., 


Regular $1.25, $150, $1.75, $2.00 
(loods, 


Fancy Wool Suiting 


French and Scotch, 


Splendid Spring Goods, | 


| 
5 Cts., 


Regular $1.25 and $1.50 
Goods. 


The above two lots were 
bought last June especially 





for this sale. They were 
closed out at so great a sac- 


vrifice that they can be of- 





fered at above low prices. 


They are fresh goods,; 


splendid quality, first-class | 


natterns and VERY great) 


bargains. 


CINGHAMS, 


Finest Quality Scotch and English, | 


25 Cts., — 


Regular 37 1-2¢., 42¢., 
50c.. 62¢. Goods. 


BLACK SILK WARP 
ENRIET TAS, 


In Dress Lengths, 8 Yards Each, 


$7.12, 
$9.36, 


Regular Values 50 Per Cent. Greater. 























In every part of our 
Dress Goods Stock, 
SingleDressLengths, 
Short Lengths Rem- 
nants at Nominal 
Prices to Close. 





Mail Orders Carefully Filled. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


NABE 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship «Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 Fifth Ave. Washington, 817 Market Sp. 











STATEMENT OF THE 


E:T 


Insurance 
HARTFOR 


CONDITION OF THE 


NA 


Company, 
D, CONN., 


On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1890. 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve, Re- Insurance (Fire), - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance ([nland), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), - 


Other Claims, - 


Net Surplus, rs 
Total Assets, : 


LOSSES PAID IN 


- +  $4,000,000.00 
2 2,288,020.50 

25,917.48 

- 207 314.21 
7,177.81 
86,290 62 


- -  8,842,776.42 


- - $10,¢57,497.04 


SEVENTY-TWO YEARS, 


CLOSING OUT sis Million Two are ald Seventy -e Thousand Dollars. 


J. GOODNOW, President. 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. I 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice-President. 
I. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 





8%INVESTMENT8% 


PETTINGELL ANDREWS C0., 


Dealers in Electric Supplies earning large dividends 
and doing an increasing business, 


500 SHARES 


—AT— 


PAR, $25. 
Hubbard W. Tilton &Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
7 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 


N.B. We buy for cash or on margin all stocks 
dealt in at the New York and Boston Exchanges. 
Sugar a specialty. 


avi Air Ventilating Grate" 





Mention this Paper 





Pure fresh air from out of doors positively 
heated, It will warm more cubic feet than any 
grate ever before offered to the public; the extra 
heat from hot-air chamber is greater than that 
from a 10x14 register of the best furnaces. Fire 
maintained without trouble. Largest variety of 
tiles for fireplaces and floors in New England. 
Manufacturers of brass and wrought-iron fend- 
ers, andirons, etc. Send 10c. stamp for 200-page 
catalogue or stamp for circular only. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO. 


18 Beacon St., Reston, Mass. 











THE CENTRAL |. 
GRAND | DRAFT 


OIL HEATING STOVE 


Ask your house furnisher if 
he knows what they are. Wide- 
awake dealers wanted for agents. 




















Our beautiful 93-page book, showin 
over 250 illustrations of gracefully designed Oil ‘and 
Gas Stoves, sent to any one for 10 cénts in stamps. 

(The postage alone on this book costs 8 cents.) 


CENTRAL OIL STOVE CoO., 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


GRATEFUL—OCOMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save usmany heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
malaoies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & ©O., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 


LIEBIG 
COMpALY s 


EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. 











CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 








For improved & eco- 
nomic cookery. Use 
it for Soups, Sauces, 
Made Dishes (Game, 
Fish, etc.). The pur- 
est meat preparation. 
Contains no added 
salt. Is cheaper 
and of finer flavor 
than any other stock. 

One pound equal 
to forty pounds of 
lean beef of the value 
of about $7 50. 





Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 










Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 4 
: 
q 
‘ 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. INCORPORATED 1888. 


Ballon State Banking Company, 


Equitable Building, Boston, 


rensacts a General Banking Business. 
Offers for sale Municipal Bonds to net 4'; to @ per 
cent. Mortgages to net @ to 7 per cent., and 


$100,000. 
|\ITS FIRST AND ONLY SERIES OF 


IOWA DEBENTURES. 


Secured (1) by choicest Firat Mortgages held in trust. 
And (2) by Capital, Surplus Profits and Reserve 
Liability, over 300,000 of the BALLOU STATE 
BankiInG Company. Interest payable at 
HOWARD NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON. 


Nore: Our First and Only Series. 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Moosehead Pulp & Paper Go. 


DUE JAN. 1, 1901. 


Coupons Payable Jan. land July 1 atthe 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


This Company is located in the town of 
Embden, Maine, upon the Kennebec River. It owns 
22 acres of land, lying upon both sides of the river, 
and owns Carratunk Falls, which is said to be the finest 
water power in the State. giving in the lowest condition 
of the water about double the power the company 
needs for its use, 

The spruce lumber from whicb it makes its 
pulp can be laid down at the company’s mill more 
cheaply than at any other point in the United States. 

The Somerset Katiroad has a station and a 
siding at the mill, and thus gives the greatest facilities 
for transportation of manufactured product. 

The never: failing power and its great excess 
over what is needed, the low cost of wood and the 
facilities of transportation, enable wood pulp and 
paper to he masnfactnred here mo caplz.than 
anywhere else, and put this company in‘a position to 
secure a profit in any condition of business and in 
spite of all competition. 

We offer these bonds for sale at par and 
accrued interest, and after careful investigation we 
recommend them as a safe and very desirable invest- 
ment. Full particulars will be furnished on application, 


THE EASTERN BANKING CO. 


FRANOI6S A. OSBORN, Pres. 
43 Milk Street, .. . Boston. 


INVESTORS 
Mortgages 


Bonds .6” 


| 1% 
Stocks “FGec 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS, 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
puid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent, interest, 











PAYIN 


We never handle any security that we do not abso- 
lutely control, . The investments we now have are as 
sccure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 


rest than any we have offered in the last ten 





years. We can refer to the leading banksin New York, 
and to our4,000 patrons, Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State, 


J.B. WATKINS L.M.CO. 


419 Brondway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

¥ Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
i centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENT 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


for our book,“ The Care a 
SEND Infants,” mailed free to — Pe aad 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


BOSTON RECORDER, 
W. L. GREENE & CO., 




















E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 








in boxes. 


178 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 


PQ e 





Ask your Grocer for it,take noother. [664 









No.1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS TODD, Printer, 1 Somerset Street, Koston. 








